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ABSTRACT 

A 1972 follow-up study of 282 Spanish-surname and 176 
Anqlo youths who grew up in the rural Southwest analyzed data 
(rpFults to be used to develop future Federal programs) on 
occupational and social adjustment. Surveyed 7 years after 8th grade 
qr^iduation, each subject represented 1 of 14 rural counties with 10 
percent or more Spanish-surname population. Areas surveyed included 
♦•h-a changing rural environment, the rural education system, 
•dacational response, rural to urban migration, and occupational 
lijustmant, Ov»r 60 hypotheses developed from a previous study, 
"Perspectives of Adjustment; Rural chicano Yoith", were tested; some 
hypotheses were found to be valid, some invalid; others produced new 
factors. For example, the hypothesis that there was a stronger 
rel^^'ionship among Chicano youth than among Anglo youth between 
family income and high school completion proved invalid; that more 
Chicano youths than comparable Anglos report feelings of 
'discrimination and discriminatory employment practices proved 
partially valid (feelings of discrimination were valid, but almost no 
on* in either group attributed employment difficulties to 
discrimination); that rural Chicano youths who migrate to the city 
ob^'ain higher paying jobs than those remaining in rural areas proved 
v^lld, though the urban jobs wer*> not more skilled. (JC) 
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tlii-; ri*-;i*u\li pip>\tM!:i h.i.; \h\'U io i nvrst i >»a 1 4» the oc- 
. ti-.uMt i>! lahnh* iiMiuwit'* vouili in tho ruiMl Smithua^sr aiul 
v^ptir:i.'i» thit iv! j t ::v:U , Tlu* r^\':iMri*h fiK'UfU'S mi 
♦ Vi'Mtli .1:1.! \*.ivi|,i .itt.! !\ip.i/.i> huli.in vouth>; in rural iHMin-- 
ttt«. rfv.i,:, Ari^Mi.i, Now '*oy.iCo, Colnr.uh) ami Calirnrnia. 
.-.lr;i!.ir that i>f prcviiuis stiulit':; ronJuottnl fur tlu» 
M'lti.Mi ill thv North Central stati's anJ in tlu» Southeast. 



for rho roatMrv-h oalUul for four phases: 

In trio flr-.t ph rho roU^vant literature 
wa-> rovu»wi*<[ to »iot i»rrilnt» tlu» kinds of pri^b- 
U*:-^ fa. 'in! bv rtiral vouths in the Sotithwest . 

I a lar^u- nnir.^or of Intensive in- 
torviov;; v.-ri' i*o;uh: tt*l vith Ifarl^rs of rural 
oor-.: 'i:il t i.'s in tho Sot:t h:vo.tt : with Nava jo and 
Papi/.o trll^al loa.irr-i; vith indiviiluals ron- 
eeritfd v;it!i tho t-uii'at Ion, /^mplovrit^nt , and 
w»'I]^!)tMri/. .»f t^thnio rinnritv youths in tlie 
S-atlrv- ;t ; .md with An /.In, Sp.mi sh-siirname, 
Navij.^ and P ip.i-.^o vout}:s and their parents^ 



It-. ..: [\\,' fiv^i tv/o phiso*; t^^ntatively defined the pruhloni 
•••■^ ^'^'I V^^^ Ji'* ! ''T.v' -1 i ^tar-^*. ion of potential solution^4 to 
I*'^ a!!iM*-.'M, 1 lar.v n»ir!)or o\' hypotliese.'-: roiieorninj: far- 
■ l iter -' MP It iMtial ad Iti-.tmont of those rural youths 

• " - h*' 1 i?»/*-itar-* r»*vi»'W.'d, the int t»rvit^vs, anil prev'ous 
■ witii TMi-i! ViViMi ; in athef regions of th.o nation. 
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• In rha-.t* \ tUc .K* hvpothosos wtMV' tosttui by 
lollowiuv; up ri»pri» ':» nt .it i sanij»l*»s of 

l\ipa '.«) viuitli.-; who luul v;rown-up in rural 
parts o\ tlu* Siuit liwt»sC ♦ 

• In Phasf 4, i\u* n^sults of this follow-up 
stiulv wert» ronibiiu'a with InfornvU Ion from 
the UtiMMturt* attJ from tlu* intorvlows to 
fi>rr.; tho basis of ^'.uidol in^s whioh wt»re 
dfVt»K>ptnl for nunU'I voiitli pro>;rams for 
rlu»si* pi^pul at ii^ns , 

T!u» rc*-.c- irrh ivn'orini; Span i sh-.siirnamo rural youth was oonductod 



osst»:;r i.il I V as dosoribtul abovt*. Howt.*Vi»r, the rosponso rate of the Nav^^^ 
Mui Pipij,.^ wnitp.s in our sample was insuf f ic lent - to allow adequate tests 
tv^ be n^.a.b* of hvpotbeses. 



Results of IMiasi* 1 (the literature survey) for each Rroup of youths 



veTt* ;>'iblis:iej priviously In ti^o reports e-nibmitted to the Manpow^er Adminls- 



ReldiriK. Nancye^ William F. Henry, and Guy Miles, 
"A Survey of the. Literature Relevant to Spanish- 
surname Rural Youths In the Southwestern States". 
1972. 

SchneicbT, William S,, Naacye Holding and Guy H. 
Milt\-i, ''A Survey of the Literature Relevant to 
Indian Rtiril Youth In the Southwestern States*** 

vnz. 



Ri»-;tilt ; of tht» oth*"T pliases are reported in fotir volumes of the 




t r ll I jri ; 



P»*r ;p»'"t iv** ; of Adjustment: Rural Chlt'ano 
YDtith**. Thi *. volume reports the interview 
infnrmaf inn r^it irdinj^. rural Spani f;h-rairname 
y^tiM) . 



P^r ;pM. r iv** ; of Ad j tisr rxuit : Rtiral Mavajo 
nnd f*a;'*i:> "Mutii*\ Thi:; volun»* r^^pnrti; the 
infjTvi* V in f'»rviat inn rejvir<l It))', flava ]n and 
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'\\n Auilv:i:, o\ tho (\'^.'U|Mt iiMi.i I AdiustiiuMit 
of Sp.iiti :.Ii-Sui ti.iKU' Youth t rom t ho RuimI 
Soul hwi-.;t *\ Thij: Vi»lu:!u* reports the om- 
piriiMi liala on rur.il (MiiiMuo vouth. 

"A Movlol I'ro>;r.nu lor Kthnu^ Minoritv Yout li 
in tho SoKt hviVit *\ 'Ihi.s volumo i\>nlcuns 
t\w giiiiii-l ipi*s for noiiol rtuMl vouth pro-- 
^ram;^ ilovoh^poil on t\w basis of tho n*- 
soiirrli. 
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n\i:i r-i.'rt tn\'s.'-.if s t!u. tvstilrs obtaim-d from a follow-up study of 
.-'-.i-.i ;• - ; ir : i:;.' i:ul \7n An/.lo yotilh^ wiio grfw up in the rural Southvt'i;t 
i-.'.d Iv vv-':'J-.^ vh.. .'.rw; up iu .s'.-.;i!l Sout !;v.'.;li'ra cLLiLfs. Thoso youui; pfopU* 
I'-i:'":-: I'.v .'[.-Mh .-j'.uU' in tlu' 1'>(.)-1M„.; school year. The rural youth.s 
wt-rv ..• I : .):v.. .-f i ..lurL.'eu rur.il oouat io.-; that haw 10 pcsrcenc ur more 

•5;> lal . a'-' .r..-.' •■ •.■ ;! .iL i>jn, 

Tlu- :-.:r:> -.e tills follov-u? .study was to test ovor 60 hypoth«?:;es 
r-.; r- ! ; v.ir:,';; t'l.'t.'r. til. It i.Mv iaflue:u:e tlio later occupational and 
-.• o;il I !, :.':••.. . It .'f v.-in,; Chir.iao youths vho yrow up in our rural Soutliwestern 
^•■''::-.L I- -.. • L-.'st; th. .-.,. !iypoi:K'.-;..-s , OAtonsive data wore gathered concerning 
*;:;,■.. i-.i vMi th.> y..'ai.4 people in our sample grew up, the institu- 

:'....e •.'-•.'uai^ie ; i r.d u.l i :> the scliools, specific art-as of past 
.• •: I'.u- y.^ut.:^s a::J detiile.! information re!;ardin2 their recent 
•* ;'. i:-. 1 io.:i .il i:! j i;s t::ifUt , 



•.I.- • .T' I 



Th-' r.'-i'.;!'.; this study will bo used later as an aid in developing 
: I - 1 i :u' .-; for future federal progra.r.s for these rural youths. 



/Jil'^l': '?P'!\ Vo 'fths of SpAnish -Surname 



Tiu^ •p-ini -;;i-.;r;rna-A* rtiral pnpulat ion tends Lo bo concentrated tn 
; :*;.ivi* .: I f.i;:il7 itic hi^'!i trv.^np l.o)'mt'^nt , and few cHsentlal 

i'Tvi ' ; -r rMr;iti.:Ml fi^: I I i t i Th^^^iv rtiral cotmt ie<; tend tube close 

•-'^ - i '-t It di-^t.'i::ro, frnn rltios of 100,000 poptdatlqu or 

')7 r . 
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In comparison with rural counties In the Mldwesti rural counties 
in the Southwest are much leas dependent upon agriculture. Yet, the 
rural counties that hav^ a large Spanish-surname population tend to be 
those that are most dependent upon agriculture; those with a smaller 
Spanl ah -surname population are more dependent upon mining and 
manufacturing. In these rural Southwestern counties, high unemployment 
ratds and low family incomes go with high percentage employed in agriottlf 
tu)p#* Two-thirds of the Chicano youths, but only 18 percent of the Af^jflii^. ; 
youths in our sample, came from families with reported annual incomes r; ; 
below $5»000. -V;'; 

♦ 

The few Job openings that become available in these rural eountii^ : 
oft«n are not attractive to young people and the majority of youths li|^ 
to seek emplo^'ment In urban areas. 

Part-time Job availability for youths of high school age was fc^j^ ' 
to be about the same as that in the rural Southeastern states* Among 
rural youths, the proportion who worked part-time was the same for Chtfil; / ' 
from poor families and those from more affluent families* Howsvsr, anoimi 
Span ish-Hur name youtks, those from poor families ware more likaly to hAV# 
worked part-timfc than those from affluent families. Of those Spanish* 
surname youths who worked part-time, poor youths more often worked on iMMw 
or ranches and less often on nonfarm Jobs than did youths from more affltlftfti 
families. 

The Rural Educational System 

In comparison with rural schools In other parts of the countryi fchi 
schooU in the rural Southwest tend to be large. The student-teacher ratio 
in the^e schools is low and although one-fourth of the schools were found 
to have no one assigned to tlie j' S of guidance counselor | this Is a smaller 
proportion than we found In ot^ er sections of the country. 
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Spanish w.»H tiiu! only lan^unnc' spokon In the honwa oC 50 percent of 
o»r rural Sp.mUlj-rturnamo sample. Uocli tho literature and the community 
Isadora wham wo latervlewod empluslzod the difficulty that Spanish-speaking 
children have In ent.'rip.v; schools whcro EnisUsh is the only language apokeft, 
Yet, QO pero.^nt of tho schools attended hy our SpanlHh-Hurname youths had 
leas Chan 10 percent Spanish-surname staff and over three-quarters had no 
teachers of Span Ish-surna-'io . 

Expeiidicuro pur pupil tends to be high In rural schools in the ' 
Southwest. Counties that are isolated from any city all have high expen4ii^ 
tares per pupil, as do almost all the counties that have median family 
incomes of $5,000 and over. We found no consistent relationship — eithef : 
positive or ne^iattve — between course offerings and expenditure per pupi^ 
in the rural schools in this region. 

Over half of the rural schools that we studied offer no vocational ^^" -^^^^^ 
shop courses. However, in the counties with over 50 percent Spanish-surnW, 
populatlot:, the schools are about twice as likely to offer more than ont 
year of vocational shop and of stop math than are schools located in counting 
with smaller proportions of Spanish-surname residents. 

The :4chool dropout rate among rural Chlcano youths Is about four timt 
as high a'i among Anglo youths in the same county. The dropout rate li hl^' 
among Spanish-surname youths from high-income rural families as well as aiMMII 
those from low-lncone families. In the same rural communities, the dropo^ 
rate Is quite high among low-income Anglo youths and almost nonexistent aflOCIi 
Anglo youths from high-income families. It appears from these findings that 
a program to discourage or prevent youths from dropping out of school should 
be offered Co all Spanlsh-surnama youths regardless of family income, but 
to only the low-incnne Anglo youths. Almost half of the rural Spanish-surname 
dropouts saM they would have stayed In school If they had been given some 
extra moti»«y. 
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Rural SpanlMh-Hurname youths who come from homea where no Kngllah 
la apokon are clearly dUadvantaged In achooU They acore lower on IQ 
taaU and rank lower In their achool claaa. Spaniah-aurname rural youths 
who come from a home where EngUah la apoken are more than twice as likdly 
to go on to college as are comparable youth who come from a home where fl*t^jf- v 
Spainiah la apoken, Aa In the caae of dropping out of achool, college 
ilttendance among thoae who do graduate from high achool ia more affectfi • .^^^^^^ 
by income level among Anglo youtlia than it ia among Chlcano youtha* 
those who come from families who have sufficient income to afford sotMk::f/^-\:,'xfx^ 
extras Including education, a much higher proportion of Anglo than of 
.: high school graduates go on for further education. Overall, 62 ptrcent-jii £f 
thB Anglo youths but only 29 percent of Chlcano youths in our sample riNjil^v;; 
post high school education. 



Rural "to«Urban Migration 

At the time of the survey (seven years after eighth-grade gradu||j^^; ; J 
72 percent of the rural Spanish -surname youths and 87 percent of the Ai^^ : - 
rural youth had moved from their home county. Among those who attendti 
college, Identical percentages (9 percent) of Anglos and of Chlcanoa, 
tenalned in their home county. Only 64 percent of tht noncolltge ChlcMi^ 
moved away from their home county compared with 80 ptrcent of the noneoil|V« 
Anglos. Among Chlcanos, more females than males remain in the home couftt/l 
for Anglos, the opposite Is true. 

Few of the rural youths who left their home counties moved to Attettltf 
rural arcvi, and only 5 percent of the Chlcano and 9 percent of the Anglo 
rural s.imple -^oved out of the SouthwcHt. The migration pattern is rufil** 
to-urb.in and is» not Interregional. 

Among Sp.nnlflh-Burnanc noncollcgc males, the more Isolated the rural 
commtmlty Ln which ihey grew up, the greater Is their out-mlgratlon . Out- 
mlgr.itlon amort; the malt-H Is grpatcnt from thone counties that have e large 

percent «^mpl.'yf.f| In ngrlcn) tiiro the countlra that have a high percentage 

of tinc'flip 1 iiyp'l, 

- 8 - 
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Yet, MunvtZ the fomaU'H, thvAo. ro Jat lonahlps <.lo not exist, Amona 
rural noaool U.yo ti?r.i.iU>s , a move to a 'Mty fr».'quoiuly foUowH marrlagu, 
Tills reason for moving Is glvon less often by nom oUego lemales than by 
colloge fonuiU's. AUhou,;h there Is no relationship between the migration 
pattern of notuoUege Si-anlsh-surnamc girls and the socioeconomic conditions 
in their home county, those girls who work part-time while in high achopX 
are much mur,- llktay to leave for the city than are .tho.se who do not work 
during their hlyh school years. Those j;irl8 who are familiar with a city . 
from having spent at least one day there are much more likely to leave 
their homo county than are those who have not visited a city. 

Rural youths in the Southwest do not adjust well to city life. Of 
those in our sample who migrated to a city to live, only 57 percent of th« 
Chicano and 43 percent of the Anglo youths still lived in a city at the 
time of the survey. Anglo youths tend to dislike city life more than 
Chlcanb youths. Economic pressures of city life were not especially 
Important influences on decisions to return to the rural area. Only 12 
percent of the. Chicano and 16 percent of the Anglo youths who moved to 
the cities failed to find a Job.. Only 2 percent of Chlcanos indicated 
that racial discrimination In the city was an Important factor in their 
decision to return to a rural area. 

In general, closo family ties In the rural community influenced ffloit 

of those who returned to the rural comr.iunity. 

Among these young rural-to-urban migrants, three-quarters of the 
Spantsh->5urnnme and two-thirds of the Anglo youths moved to a city where 
friends or relatives already lived. Among the Chicano youths, two-thirds 
of those who -lovcd to cities where they had no friend or relatives did 
not stay In tlie city. 
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Occupation a l Adjustment 

Among Spanlnh -surname girls from families that have enough money to 
t»tfovide some extras, about one-fourth neither go to coUoge nor enter tfeM 
labor market. Among girls from lower-income faimlllea, thoae who want ta 
Hotk migrate to the city. Only 12 percent of the noncollege glrla who 
migrate do nut participate in the labor force compared with 34 percent ll' 
thoee who remain in their home towns, 



Among Spanish-surname noncollege youths who did not migrate, 06i|gj|Ni* 
tional success was not significantly related to whether or not they hiA 
tfofked part-time while In high school. Among the young malee who novi# 
to a city, those who had worked part-time In high achool adjusted bett|i 
occupationally than did those who had not worked during high school. 



The Jobs that the migrant Chlcano youth obtained In the city 
noft much different from the Jobs obtained by those who remained in the. 
tural community, except that the Jobs paid more per hour. 




About 37 percent of the rural Spanish-surname youths in our s«i 
had participated in NYC} only 5 percent of our Anglo aanple from the iiiM 
counties had participated In the program. Among those Spanieh-surnafflt 
youths who remained in the rural contnunlty, NYC experience was related 
negatively to employment adjustment. Among those who migrated to the iititi* 
the NYC experience was negatively related to occupational success among 
females and positively related to occupational success among males. 




Although the NYC program is for youths from low-income families, vc 
found a much more negative relationship i among noncollege youthsi betWMn 
family Income and later occupational adjustment than between NYC participa- 
tion and occupational adJuMtment, Thus, the findings with respect to NYC*e 
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having a nori.iLlvo rtiUtlonshlp to omployiut-nt may mor^ly n-fU'ct the very 
strong Infiuoiwo of family income on occupational succeaa among Spaninh- 
surname rural youths who do not go on to collogo. Actually the results 
that we obtalncnl could bo Intorpretod to mean that NYC is effective In 
overcomlni; part of t'.e strong negative effect that poverty has. on occupa- 
tional adJust-iotJt . 

We found that enrollment in bilingual education programa at the 
high school level has a positive effect on the occupational success of 
noncoUegt; Spanish -surname females who migrate to the city. Those who 
attended schools in which few courses were taught billngually received 
much XWer occurational adjustment scores than those who attended schools 
in which a l.vrge proportion of the teachers taught their courses blllnguaUy. 

In general, it was found chat Spanish-surname youths from very Itol^ 
counties do less well occupat tonally than those who grow up In less-^olatflt 
counties. If the youth from an isolated county stays there, he has llttlf 
Cham:© of being employed regularly in a Job at his highest skill level; II 
he migrates to the city, he docs less well than his peers who move to the 
city from less Isolated rural counties, 

A recurrent theme throughout the literature and the Interviews that 
we conducted was discrimination against Mexican-Americans In employment* 
We found a significant difference between Anglo and Chlcano rural youths in 
the degree to which they feel that Anglos and Chicanos have an equal chance 
at getting jobs. Yet, even though a large proportion (22 percent) of Anglos 
and a slgnf f i cnnt ly larger proportion (39 percent) of Chicanos In our sample 
report dlfflcultl-s In finding work, almost no one In either group attributes 
these fllff'i.Mjltkvs to discrimination because of race, 
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Thus, la ^5i)mo rosp»vts \ IwMu^i^ In this HLiuly arc similar to 
thosi' la an iMrllor sLiidy In tho North Coutral Statos, Thu nuijorlty of 
rural yoaui; (nu^plo move to tho cUlos; thoy havo dill Unity aiiJuHtiug to 
the city; those that come from tho most Isolated couuttea are tho moat 
dUaJvanla^>.»tl whether they stay at home or move to the city* The rural 
Chicane youtli, however, Is very likely to be a school dropout whether his ^ 
fiimlly is poor or rich. He Is faoed with especially difficult problem^ 
if he comes from a family In which r.nglisli is not spoken In the home^ > ..; 
These findlnris suflgest the need for a program that will prepare the ydti^ ; 
rural people for a move to the city If that la their choice and a progrd* 
to help bridge the language barrier which is so closely related to their 
educational dif f L:ultles . 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME: ^ 



The first two ph.usfs of this ri'soari'h program di'volopiul a net of 
hypothcsfs ronv ornln)'. factors that afft-ct the occupational and social ad* 
justment of Sp.nush-surnanu' youths In the rural Southwest. These hypo- 
theses rofhu t a tro;;s section of commonly held bellefH about the problems 
of Chlcano rural youths, the causes of these problems and what should be 
. done to alleviate them. It U on the basis of such "expert opinion" that 
federal pro^rjm.? .tro ofti'n born, nurtured and guided. 

It Is just as Important ir. this study to learn which hypotheses are 
not supported by tmplrlcal data as it is to determine the commonly held 
beliefs that are supported by the data. Unwarranted generalizations and 
stereotypes about a large group arise quickly even among people who are 
quite liberal in their views and among the group members themselves. Re* . 
pcated often enouj;h, these generalizations and stereotypes become accept^ 
"facta" on whloh to base large-scale, expensive "remedial" programs. 

The reaJer will find that the data presented in this volume explode 
a number of popular beliefs: they also show a number of relationships to 
be important that were not mentioned by any of the experts In the course 
of our interviews, 

We have three different sets of Important material to present in 
this report. One Is a long list of hypotlieses not supported by the re- 
search flndlnii'^. We have found it most difficult to set forth and explain 
this long list of unsupported beliefs. The second is a much shorter list 
of hypothp=;f>-; tliat were 'mbstantiatod by our research findings. The third 
H a new set of factors suggested by the research findings as being impor- 
tant. 

To be useful, this repnrf should present these three kinds of Infor- 
mritifm f horoii^'.lily nml a-'curatel y . On the other hand, to be useful, this 
report mu^t fx- r»!.ul by a large audience. We ourselves sometimes find it 
difficult to kofp otir att«ntlon on lengthy d i sou.ss ions of unsupported hy- 
pf.the^..' ;. So, to make the rt'port ar, readahle as possible while retaining 
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the kind o( ilfCall roquirt'd tor u scli.^larly analysis of tl»t> l«>uit'H, \to have 
UaceJ aU tho hypothosns that wort' tested in an appendix to the report. 
Each hypothesis is cross reforenct'd to those page numbers in the report 
that art* relevant to the hypothesis. However, the relegation of unsup- 
ported hypt>thesv's to a listing In an appendix should not be interpreted to 
mean that these negative findings have little value. 

In addition, detailed dlscudslons of sampling problems and aaiap%9 
characteristics are presented In another appendix to this report. 



U()2i 



THE CON TEXT OF THF STUDY 
A Definition of "Rural" 



Thu V. S. Cenrius divides the rural population Into two categories 
farw and nonfarm. The "rural farm" population consists of persons living 
in a rural area on a place of 10 or more acres from which yearly farm pro* 
duct sales amount to $50 or more, or on places of leas than 10 acres fro*! 
which yearlv farm product sales are $250 or more. All other realdenta, 
including those who live in towns of 2500 or less, are "rural nonfarra". 

In our research In rural areas, however, we have found that the 
Census deflnlcLin is not adequate, socioloRlcally, for two reasons. In 
the first place, tovna of 2500 or less population may be suburbs of or 
close enouj'h to take on the character of large urban areas. And, in th« 
second place, some towns of more than 5000 population are located in araa» 
whose econony Is larRoly based on agriculture. The inhabitants of these 
towns think of themselves as rural residents and their activities are 
largely rural in character. 

We have, therefore, In this study adopted as our definition of a 
"rural" county: a county in which no towns have over 5000 population ot 
in which AO percent or more of the population live in towns of 2500 or 
less. 

The Definition of Spanish Surname 

Tht; 19 70 Census of Popul.ition defines persons of Spanish heritage 
In a variety of ways: as "Persons of Spanish language": as "Persons of 
Puert(i Rlc.in birth or parcntaRc"; as "Persons of Spanish Surname"; and 
as "Person-; of Spanish origin or descent". In five southwestern states 
this population Is ldent:fled as "Persons of Sp.inlsli language or Spanish 
surnan-f'". 

Wrftors Iiavc used n numhrr of different terms to describe persons 
of Spanl -.h or Mexican desjcrnt; those Include "Spanish-American", "Mexican- 
Amorlr.,n", "I,.iMn", "I«it In-Amorlran", "Htspano" and more n ccntly "laRaan" 
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or •'ChlcMuo'', Chlcino Is tho term most often usml anmnK young people; 
M<s X I i* an- American Is tlu* most frequently used term In the writings sur* 
v«yed» In this report, the terms "Spanish sunume", "Chleano*\ and 
"M^xUMn-American" will be used Interchangeably, 

It Is often difficult to Identify persons of Spanish descent he-» 
cause many members of this population have Intermarried with members of, 
other populations — mi^lnly with Indians and Anglos, Thus, use of the 
Spanish language as the mother tongue or appearance of one's surname OA 
the list of Spanish surnames complied by the Immigration and NaturaliXft^ 
tion Service Is the only practical method of Identifying persons of 
Spanish origin. It Is probably Impossible, however, except for thoa« 
who are recent Immigrants from Mexico, to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty that a given person Is of Spanish or of Mexican descent. 

In this study, preliminary determination of Spanish surname wii 
made on the basis of Immigration and Naturalization Service lists* Thlt 
determination, however, was used only for assignment to the portion* of 
the sample. . Final designation of the ethnic group to which a partlculM^ 
youth belonged was based on the youth's own designation of hla ethnicity § 
It is this self-^designation that has been used In grouping the data for 
analysis* 
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The Data Base 



Much of the Inforiivitlou on which this report Is based was Uevlveid 
from the ri'spouses to a tiuost lonnaire mailed to a sample of youiig people 
in rural counties In the Southwest, 



The sa:r.ple of youth was Intended to consist primarily of Spanish^ 
surname rural youths and, therefore, the sample of rural counties was se* 
lected so as to be a representative cross section of those rural countloi 
in the Southwest that had at least 10 percent Spanish«»surnamc populatlon« 
A smaller group of non-Spanlsh-surname rural youth from these counties 
was tncIuJc J as a contrast group. Similarly, a small sample of the Angle 
and Chicano youth from small cities in the Southwest having high propor* 
tions of Spanish-surname population was also surveyed as a contrast grottfl^ 

In addition to the questionnaires received from the sample of 
youths, considerable ancillary information was gathered. Including the 
following : 

A form on each individual's high school 
performance (completed by field staff from 
high school records). 

An analysis of services and facilities 
available in each rural community , the 
occupation and wage structure for un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor In each 
community, and various measures of so- 
cial and geographical isolation (com- 
pleted by field staff) , 

An analysis of each liigh school's aca- 
demic, vocational and extracurricular 
programs (completed by school superin- 
tendents) 4 
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A questionnaire? nent to evi»ry hiftli B^^hool 
teacher and counnelor of each school, con* 
cerned with the teacher's tralniuR and 
experience. 



A broad array of census and demo^jraphic 
Information on each rural county « 



Appendix C contains the data-Ratherlng forms that were utilized 
in the research. 

Appendix D presents information on the sample which will be uitful 
in interpreting the report. 



Geographic Context Characteristics of the 
Home Counties of the Rural Youtns the Sample 



I ncome Le vel 

In general, Spanish^^surname youths were raised in economically 
poorer rural counties than were the non^-Spanish^sumame youths* Table 1 
shows that 66 percent of the rural Chicano sample but only 39 percent of 
the rural Anglo sample were raised in counties with low median family itl^ 
come. In addition^ Table 2 shoys that Chicano rural youths are much ttore 
likely than Anglos to have been raised in counties with relatively high 
unemployment. 

Table 1 

Median Family Income of Home Counties of Rural Youth 
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Median Family Income 
of Home Cout^ty 


Spanish- 
surname youths 


Non-Spanlsh- 
Burname youths 


Totals 








Low (less than $5,000) 




(66%) 


69 


(m) 


254 


Medium ($5,000-$7, 300) 


37 


an) 


57 


(32%) 


94 


High (more tjmn $7,300) 


60 


(217.) 


50 


(28%) 


110 


Totals 


282 


176 




458 




- 


35.5, df - 


2! p - 


- .001 
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Table 2 

Percent Unemployment (per 1970 Constis) in Home Count let* of Rural Youth 



Unemployment 



i 



Low (leris than i.H':) 
Medium (l.H'".-5.5°0 
High (more than 5.5") 

Totals 



Spanish- 
surname youths 



58 
95 
129 

282 



(2170 
(39%) 
(46-0 



Non-Spanish- 
fluvname youths 



96 
38 

Jil 

176 



(55%) 
(22%) 
(24%) 



Totals 



154 
133 
171 

458 



- 56.57. df - 2; p - <.001 



Populati on Density 



There Is little difference In the population density of the home 
counties of Anglos and Chlcanoa In the rural youth sample. As Table 3 
shows, 30 percent of Chlcanos and 39 percent of Anglos came from counties 
with fewer than 5 people per square mile. 

Table 3 

Population Density of Home Counties of Rural Youth 



Population Density 
of Home County 



Low (<5 pecple/sfi.mllo) 

High (5 or more people/ 
sq. mile) 

Totals 



Spanish- 
surname youths 



86 
196 

282 



(30%) 
(70%) 



Non-Spanish- 
surname youths 



68 

108 

176 



(19%) 
(61%) 



Totkla 



154 

304 

458 



3.28, df » 1; p = not siRnlflcant 
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Conipara bj e J n£o Cj^iiit U)n_De rjLv^d__f^^ 

The Informatlun shown In Tables I, 2 and 3 waa derived by combin- 
ing census data abo it the population deoHlty, unemployment rate and median 
family Income of the home counties of the rural youth who renponded to th» 
Individual mailed quest: Ipnnalrea. Similar patterns are shovm in Tables 4, 
5 and 6 below, which are based entirely on census information concerning 
these same count Les. 



Table 4 

Median Family Income of Home Counties of Rural Youth 



- — • • ■ • ■ — ' 

Percent Spanish-Surname 
Population 


Median Family Income 


TotaU 


<$5,000 


$5,000 and over 


10-49* 


2 (22%) 


— ■ 1 

7 (78X) 


9 


50% and over 


4 (80^) 


1 (20%) 


S 


Totals 


I 6 


8 


14 
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TabU^ 5 



Percent Uni»n»j>loynu»nL (per 1970 ConHiis) 
In Home Counties of Uuril Yoi^th 



Percent Spiti I sh- Surname 
Popiihit (on 



Percent Unemployeit In the County 



t 3,8?: and over 



Totals 





6 


(67-0 




(33%) 


9 


50% and ovor 


I 


(20?;) 




(80%) 


5 


Totals 


7 

1 




7 




! 14 



Table 6 

Population Density of Home Counties of Rural Youth 



Poptilat Lon 


Percent Spanish-SiirnamG Population 


Totals 


Density 




50% and over 


<5/mi^ 


4 (4^1%) 


3 (60%) 


7 


5 (ir mor(»/ml'^ 


5 (56^) 


2 (40%) 


7 


Totalfi 


9 


5 


14 
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More Ani^loH than (!httMm»s In tho H.iinplu of riirnl youth wort' rniHod 
In coiii.tlos with a rolatlvly hl^h mocllan ,v<y. Table 7 nhowH thai, though 
about hair «»r fai'li y'roup of rural yotith «'ame from count Ich with low medicifi 
age, mori' Anglos ( J2 ju'ricnt) than ChlcanoH (10 puri:ent) cnme from coi«^l;ic>ii 
with hi^h mi'cllan aRu. Table a hIiows that about one-thJnl of tho H.imple of 
Anglo rural youths but almoHt half of the Chlcano sample have home cotmtt«tt 
with low proport loHH of populatloti over age 6A; only 20 percent of the 
Chlcano aamplo camo from counties with high proportlona of population av«r 
age 64. 



Table 7 

Median Age In Home Counties of Rural Youth 



Median Ay;o of County's 
Populat Ion 


Spanish- 
surname youths 


Non-Span l ah- | 
surname youths 


Totals 


Low (below 25 years) 


142 


(50%) 


81 


(46?:) 


223 


Medium (25-28 years) 


111 


(39?:) 


38 


(22t) 


149 


High ((wer 28 years) 


29 


(lor.) 






t» 


TotalM 


282 




176 




458 






39.13, df • 


. 2j p • 


<.001 





Table 8 

Percent of Population Over Age 64 In Home Counties of Rural Youth 



Perri'ut (if Population 
Ovpr Aj'.r 64 


Spanlsh- 
surnam«' youths 


Non-Spanlsh- 
surname youths 


Totals 


Low (li'4M th.in 107.) 


134 


(487,) 


62 


(35%) 


196 


M<"llum (10.07,-1 1 .87.) 


93 


(33?:) 


56 


(32?:) 


149 


HIj'h (marr f li.in 1 1 .87) 


55 





58 


(33?^)_ 


111 


Tol.il.'t 


282 




176 




458 



- 11.82, df « 2{ p " • :.005*' 
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T,il»K« shows rli.it oviT halt" of imi>Ii ^'.roiip of riir.il yjiulbM amo 
from c.umtii-i with a ivlaUvely proporilou ol' population agi^ 15-25, 

SU«l>tlY moll- Auk. to yi>iitlis iMnk' from lountlo;; wltli low proport ion!! of 
the poptjI.iL ion n-JI'»; corri sponil Inul V, a .somewhat larm-r porcont.if.f 
of ChU'ino rtir.d youth cmiiu' from inuntii'H at thi- midille lovol on thifi 
vartabli'. 



Table 9 

Percent of Population A«f 15-25 In Homo Counties of Uural Youth 



PerctMU ot Popi il.it Ion 
A^f 15-25 


Spanl.sh- 
Hurname youths 


Non-SpnnlHh- 
Hurname youths 


Totals 


Low (luss than 15.7%) 
Medium (15. T'Mfj.e.'O 
Hlph (tnoro th.nn 16.6") 


72 
A8 
162 


(26'/:) 
(17?:) 


61 
17 
98 


(35?:) 
(10?:) 


133 
65 
260 


Totals 


2«2 




176 






- 


7.11, df - 


2; p - 


<.05 





In summary, Anglo rural youth are more likely than Chicane rural 
youth to come from counties with an older population. Anglo rural youth 
are al.'<o more llkfly than Chlcanos to come from counties where their age 
group conprlst'H a relatively small proportion of the county's population, 

jsolation 

»♦ 

Sp in! sh-Murnnme rural youth.s In tfie Paraple arc more likely than 
Anglo run I. youths to cnmi- from counties which are geographically and 
.social Iv isolated. Table 10 showq that Momewliat mort- Chicanos than Anglos 
ramM from count lo.s that are relatively close to town.q of 10,000 population. 
How.'vcr, T il.IcLl ihowM that cons l.lt-r.ihl y more ChlranoH than Anglos came 
from count i.-: t hat are rel.it Ively distant from cities of 100,000 or more 
popul.it i.m. ihtiM, wlillc ^'•1 pt'ncnt of Chtcano rural youth and 29 percent 
of Anr.lo ruril Vf.uth havf hoi-i.- coiuiMt-s relat I vel y. clone to town.s of 10,000, 
f)nly 16 pf-ricnt of rhirannu (fomparcd to A2 percent of Anglom) were rained 
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TabU' U) 



Dlsraiu o to Nenrost Town of 10|0()() or 
from County Scat of Hume Count lus of 


Moro Population 
Riirrtl Ymitn 




DlBtanco fnim county 
acQt to nearest town 
of lO^ono or nH> P^^jl^ 


Spanish- 
aurn.ime youthn 


Non-8p«nl8h- 
Rurname youiliu 


Totatfi 


LeBs than 45 miles 


116 (AU) 


51 (29%) 


lU 


45-59 mlleB 


(35%) 


68 (19?:) 


U7 


More than 59 miles 


67 (2A?:) 


57 (325:) 


124 


Totals 


282 


176 






- 7.7A2, df - 


2} p - ^.025 





Table. 11 

Distance to Nearest City of 100,000 or More Populntlon 
froir County Scat of Home Counties of Rurnl Youth 



Distcince from county seat 
to noarest town of 100,000 
or more popula^lon^ ^ 


Span Iflh- 
Hurname youths 


Non-Span Ifih- 
surnatnc youths 


Totals 


LcHH than 61 ml It's 


46 


(16%) 


74 


(42%) 


120 


6l-l?0 mlh's 


120 




65 


(37%) 


185 


Mort' th.in 120 mlli'H 


116 


(UZ) 


37 


(21%) 


15J 














Tot.ilM 


282 




176 




458 




- 


Al.16, (If 


" 2; p - 


<.00l 
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In count It's rol.it Ivoly i-Idho to cltlfs ot 100,000. Of t\w Clilcano rural 
youth In ihv sampU', Al porcont wiTu ralKiul tn oountioH wht-rf tlio I'ounty 
aeat was nioro than 120 ml U's I rom a city of I0r),000, 

In addition to Roof.raphli; tnolatlon wliich is roflecttjd in moawuies 
of diHtanc-o from moiropol Itan aroas, rural communities differ alonp, other 
dlraeualons of Isolation. One mt^aaurf of social isolation that has been 
U80d in similar studU't* conducted by tiio present researchers la the degr«€i 
to which varlou.s servU-e.s and facllltlen are available In a community, for 
the present study, two such measures were used: number of essential set* 
vices available in a county and number of cultural and recreational facili- 
ties available In a county. Essential services Include the following: 

Hosp Itals 

Doctors 

Dentists 

Public health nurses 
Drug stores 
Churches 
Supermarkets 

Full-line clothing stores 
Optometrists, Opticians or 
Opthalmologlsts 

Recreational and cultural facilities Included the followlngj 

Parks (with or without 

playground facilities) 
Libraries 

Operating movie theaters 
Swimming pools and/or lakes 

and/or swlmmable rivers 
Golf courses 
Bowling ai leys 
Pool halls 



As Tables 12 and 13 show, Anglo rural youths arc much more likely 
than ChlciPdH to have bion raised In counties that have relatively high 
numbers of »'sspntlal .services nnd of cultural and recreational facilities. 
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Tab 1 1' 12 

Numb«'r of KsstMUlal Sorvliu-M Avijllablo In Homo Count If h of Rural Youth 



Total number ot 
e«8entlal rtorvlct'«» 
available In cmjnty 



Low (0-25) 
Medium (26-50) 
Hlgb (nore than 50) 



Totals 





Spanlwh- 
flurnant? youths 


Non-SpanlHl»- 
surname youths 


Totals 












69 


(2A?.) 


IS 


(10%) 


B1 




88 




16 


(9Z) 


104 




i25 


(A4%) 


142 


(81%) 


267 




282 




176 




458 



- 59.48, df - 2j p - <.001 



Table 13 

Number of Recreational and Cultural Facilities 
Available In Home Counties of Rural Youth 



Number of recreational 
and fiiltitral fncllltloa 
a^va 11 .1 b 1 1 n (• oun^t 


Spanlsti- 
surname youths 


^on-Spanish- 1 
surname youths 


Totals 










Ix)W (0-0) 


75 


(27%) 


26 


(isr) 


101 


Medium (10-15) 


74 


(26%) 


12 


(7%) 


86 


Hlph (jvorv than 15) 


ni 


(47%) 


118 


(78%) 


271 


Tot.iln 


2H2 




176 




458 



» 46.52, df - 2i p - <.001 
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I^IE. CilANf'jNfL RURAL_ ENV IRHNMEiij^ pp^ 111^ ._SpUTHWt,ST 

An is true of otiior rej-.tons of ruriil America, tlie rural Southwest 
suffers from a l.uk of employmont opportunities. This Is parti al.irly a 
problem ;or cho Spanlflh-surnamo population booauau the rural counties that 
tend to havo a lar^L- Spanlsh-surnamo population tend to be more dependent 
upon agrlcuUuro and less dependent upon miuiufact.urlnp than are those rural 
counties with a snail er Spanish-surname population. In these rural counties 
high uncmploymont rates go with a high percentage employed In agriculture. 
These relationships are shown in Tables lA, 15 and 16 below. 



Table 14 

Relationship Hetwoen the Proportion of Spanish-Surname Residents In 
a County and the Pertontago l-mployed in Manufacturing In that County 



Perrt-nt Sp;»n 1 '^di-Stjrnamo 


Percent Employed In Manufacturing 


Totals 


Poptil-it ion 




3.5% and over 






lO-/»<)!" 




! 

6 (67?:) i 9 


507. and ovor 


1 (607.) 


2 (40?:) 


5 


Ti'tals 


h 


R 
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Table 15 

The Rflat lon.hlp Bftwoon the Proportion of Span 1 sh- Surname Rysldenta 
tn a County and Percontnso Employed In AgrlouUure In that County 



Percent Spanli^h-Surname 
ropu lac ion 


Percent Employed In Agriculture 


Totals 




n% and over 


10-49% 


4 (44%) 


5 (56%) 


9 


50% and over 


0 

! 


5 (100%) 


S 

1 


Totals 


1 * 


10 . 


i 14 



Table 16 

Relationship B awc^n tl.e Percentage Employed lt\ Agriculture In 
a County anu the P.-r. entage Unemployed in that County 



Percent Employed in 
Agriculture 


I>rc* nt 


Unemployed in County j 


Totals 




-? 1 

1 5,6% and over 

J — -J 


<25% 






0 


9 


25% and over 


1 (20^.) 




4 (80%) 

i 

I 


5 


Totals 


10 




4 


14 



I 



The few job openings that become available tn rural counties In 
the Soiitfiwt'st often arc not attractive to young, people. As a result, 
rural youtli are forced to seek employment in urban areas. 
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Must ^ urrc-nr pro>;r ims for vmm^'. poi^plc h.ive ctMUiTOil arouiul part- 
tlmo work oxpi-r lonoo, whli h U ronslilort'd to bo an aid to i'mployahlHty 
ilovolopmtMit , If Huch pro>;r.»ms have valiu', thoy art» more needed (n tliose 
communities in whli h part-t Imo jobs are scarce than in thoso communltloM 
in whlrh thoy arc readily available. Our data allow ufl to determine only 
the number of rural youths who hold part-time Jobs; these data do not 
necfssarllv reriotC the relative availability of such Jobs for youths In 
the community. 

About equal proportions of Chlcano and Anglo young adults report 
having worked part-time when they were of high school age (50 percent of 
Spanish-surname and 55 percent of Anglo youths). Thus, part-time Job 
availability In the rural Southwest appears to be about the same as that 
in the rural Southeastern states where 55 percent of white and 45 percent 
of black rural youths had part-time work. 

In the North Central states and in the Southeast we found no differ- 
ence In tho proportion of youths from poor families and the proportion of 
youths from more affluent families who obtained part-time work when we con- 
trolled for race. In the Southwest, there Is some Indication, especially 
among Chlcano youth, that those from poor families are more likely to have 
worked part-time than those from affluent families. 

Work experience in high school was compared with reported family 
income and nl^o with an index of purchasing power derived by North Star 
Research rn>;tltute and used In several previous major research programs. 
This lndc;< ha^i proven to he very useful in determining gross levels of 
family Inmrno in rural areas wht re there is a reluctance to report family 
incom»! in doll.ir.j. It is derived from responses to the following ques- 
tionnaire Ittn. 
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□ cliil wot have cMiongh money for food, clotlilnn 
and slu»lter 

□ had enou>;li monov for food, cloth ln)» and 
shelter 

□ had Homo money loft over for extraB 

□ had enou^'.h money for travel, education and 
either savings or Investment 

There Is a Btrong relationship between the answers Riven to thta 
Item and rural youtti's reportH of family Income (see Table 17) , but the 
relationship Is much stronger among youths from white f«imllieH than those 
from Chtcano families. 



*It should be noted that both portions of Table 17 were analy^.ed to yield 
a minimum expected cell froquenry of 5 for purposes of x calculation. 
This procedure will be followed throughout this report and is In accor- 
dance wltli the standard prorrdnro for calculation described^ for example, 
In Siegel, S., Nonj>aramet rJU- Stat IsUrs, McCraw-Hill, 1956, p. 178. 
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Tablt! IS tihoviH t\w relationship between family economic HtatuH and 
part-tlmo omphtymfnt HtatUH of the youths durlnR the years 1064-68, the 
perhul Jiirini; which they would have been In hlfih Hchool. 



Ta)le 18 

Hart-tlmu Employment and Family Economic StatuB, by Race 



Purchasing Power by Race 


Worked 


Did not work 


Spanish -Surname : 








Purchasln>; P.jwer: 








(1) Not enough for essentials 




(58?.) 


21 (42%) 


(2) Enough for essentials 




(51?!) 


69 (47%) 


(1) A little left over 






16 (61%) 


(4) More than enough 


8 


(18%) 


13 (62%) 




- 5.«ft. 


df - 1; p - <.025 


An^lo : 








Purchasing Power: 








(1) Not enough for essentials 


1 


(sor.) 


1 (50%) 


(2) Enough for essentials 


42 


(61%) 


25 (37%) 


(3) A little left over 




(56%) 


25 (44%) 


(4) More than enough 


21 


(43%) 


28 (57%) 




- 2.56. 


df - 1; 


p " not slgnlfla 



Of those who had worked part-time, poor Chicano youths more oftttti 
worked on farms or ranches than did richer Chicano youths. This relation- 
ship, which shown In Table 19 does not exist among Anglo youths. 
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Tab If 19 

Typo ot Part- 1 i me KmplDymt ru .mil Famllv I'.fonomic StatuH, by Kace 



Purchasing i'owt>r by Raco 


Worked on 
Farm Ranch 


Workcil 
In Town 


— — • - — - - 

Sj»ani.>«b-Siirn.ru' : 






— ZZZZ^ 


Purcbas tn>; jVwe r j 








(1) Not cni»uv'.h for osstMitials 


13 




16 (55%) 


(2) Fnout'Ji ! i>r c^.-jont lals 


18 


(177.) 


61 (837.) 


(3) A lilt If left over 


4 




19 (837.) 


(A) More than onocsh 


2 . 


(2yo 


6 (75%) 



« 6.22, df • 1; p • <.02 



Purch.isim^, Power: 



(I) 


Not enough for es>;entlnls 


0 




1 


(100%) 


(2) 


Knoui;h for essentials 


11 


(26%) 


31 


<74%> 


(3) 


A 1 ittle left over ' 


11 


(34%) 


21 


(66%) 


(4) 


More th.m enonp,h 


7 


(33%) 


14 


(67%) 



■ df - 1: p • not significant 

The htgli Inc idence of poverty nmon^ the rural Spanish-surname popu- 
lation was frequently referred to in the literature and in the interviews. 
Wc found poverty to be more prevalent among the families of rural Spanish- 
surname youth in the samplt: than amonc fanlUes of Anglo youths. Table 20 
;"sh<)ws that porcont of the Chtoano (but only 1« percent of the Anglo) 
rural voutli In tlu- HampU- came frn*^ ♦'ami lies with reported annual Incomes 
belov $j/)Or). Similarly, Table ?.i shows that 72 percent of the Chlcnnos 
(but f'fily }" perrt-nt of the Anr.lns) repi^rted that their families cither 
lad jii-;r »'nnii;'.!i or not etioiu'Ji money for food, clothing and shelter. 
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In pert, thU dllfcriMnt. In mt«Jlan family income between the two 
ethni.« >.r,>ups oan b.. t^^plaln^.J by rlu' kind of oconomlc base that la prav- 
alunc In tlu.- romunlt los In which they llvv. The SpaniHh-flurnanio popula- 
tion tends to b... .oncnr rated In counties that are heavily a«ricuUurql j 
and it Is in tlu-so counties that the median family income is lowent. aa is 
shown In Table 22. However, In every one of these fourteen counties the 
median Incom.- or Spanlsh-aurname famlUoH was significantly lower than the 
median Ino:; u* tor 4 II f iiinl llt?B In t\\G county # 



Table 22 

The Relationship Between the Percent Employeoi in Agriculture 
In a County and thr Median Family Income in that County 



Percent Employed 
In Agriculture 


Median Family Income 


Totals 


<$7»301 


>$7,300 


<25Z 

25". and over 


5 (56?:) 

5 (100?:) 


0 


1 

9 

5 


Totals 10 


A 


U 
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S ocial an d Cu l tura l Envl roninen t 

Sexjojes 

Many writers refer to the persistence of traditional values anonR 
rural Chlcanos. Among these are strictly defined masculine and feminine 
roles emphasizing manliness and dominance in males and domesticity and 
■ubmlBslveness in females. The findings in the survey results do not 
clearly support this assertion. 

Among rural youth in general there la a substantial difference in 
the percentages of males and females who go to college. Table 23 sheiii 
that 46 percent of rural mala Chlcanos but only 21 percent of the feUiUi 
attended college. However, although considerably more Anglos than Chleaitoi 
of both sexes go on to college, the male-female difference among Chleaf^t 
is not much greater than the male-female difference among Anglos, 



Table 23 
College Attendance of Rural Youth 



lUce 


Education 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Spanish- 
Surname 
Youths 


Attended college 

Did not attend 

^^college^ 

Totals 


41 (46Z) 
4A (54%) 
99 


40 (21%) 
153 (79X) 
193 


Al (29X) 
201 (71X) 
282 






- 19.11. 


df - It p " <.001 


Non-Spanlsh- 

Surnnme 

Youth?? 


Attended college 

Did not attend 
college 

Totnlfl 


41 (76X) 
n (24r.) 
34 


70 (57?:) 
52 (43!^) 
122 


111 (63X) 
65 (37X) 
176 



« 5.53, df - 1{ p - <.02 
- 36 - 
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To till' dowrt't) that I'mplovnu-nt I'onflt.-ti} wlt li tlu' tr.ullt (onal Chi- 
cano fotnale rolo, TabU's and 25 nhow Hono adhortmctJ to truclUion among 
rural Chl^-ano tfmaUvs. Though 100 percent of botl» Anj-lo ami Chlcano non- 
oollege rural nu>U-s had hail at liw^t ono Job, ?/» percent of comparnblo 
Chlcano fcnaU's ami only 10 percent of comparable Anglo femaluH liad never 
had a ]oh. On the other hand, the evidence for the Chicano female '.i taking 
on the traditional role Is not supported In that this difference between 
noncoUe^e Anj;lo and Chlcano females In work patterns Ib not related to 
marriage rates; survey results show that amonR noncollene rural females 
In tlie sample, 92 percent of the Anglo and only 75 percent of the Chlcano 
girls wore married at the time of the survey (at about age 21). 



Table 24 

Employment of NoncoUege Rural Youth 



'Race 


Employment 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Spanish- 


Has had a job 


47 


(100%) 


lU 


(76%) 


158 


(82%) 


Surname 


Has never had 
a Job 










Youth 


0 




35 


(24%) 


35 


(18%) 




Totals 


47 




146 




193 










■ n.76, 


df - Ij 


p - <. 


005 


Non-Spjn Ish- 


Has had a job 


13 


(loor) 


46 


(90%) 


59 


(92%) 


Surname 


Has never had 

a Job 












Youth 


0 




5 


(10%) 


5 


(«%) 




Total 8 


n 




51 




64 





=0,16, df « 1{ p » not significant 
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Table 25 

Relative Employment Raten of Noncollege Rural Female Youth 



Race 



Spanlah'Surname 
Female Youth 

Non-Spanlsh'Surname 
Female Youth 



Has Had a Job 



Yea 

111 (76%) 
46 (90%) 



No 

3S (24%) 
5 (10%) 



TotaU 

14« 
SI 



Totals 



Uie o f Spanish Language 



157 



40 



- 4.69, df - Ij p - <.05 



If? 



Many vnrlters state that rural Chicano families persltt In th« ttta 
of the Spanish language. Table 26 ahows that among the 8panlah-surna«« 
youths in the sample, those from rural areaa are almott four timet 
likely as those from small cities to come from homes where only Spanish 
is spoken. 



Table 26 

Language Spoken in Home of Spanish-Surname Youth 



Language Spoken 


Rural 


Small City 


Total! 


Spanish only 


140 


(50%) 




6 


(n%) 


146 


FnKl tsh onlv 


12 


(4%) 




13 


(27%) 


25 


Enf?l i«h + Spanish 


126 


(45-/) 




29 


(60%) 


111 


Totals 


27B 






4A 




326 




- 


42.72, 


df ■ 


2i p - 


<.001 
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SL^N.l'^H-SlipNAMr YmiTjl J THE_ SOUJIIWESJ AND. JIIF IJ^^CpiJCATIpN 



Tht!ro wnd cons Uk'r;)hU' ap.r.^-'mont in tho literature that Spanlsh- 
aurname youth sooru .u lowi-r levels on TQ teats than do Anfilo youths, 
largely bfiiuse of the cultural orientation of thewe teats and the fact 
that many Chli-ano vimths Rrow up In homes wliere English is not spok.?n. 
Thus, we tested the following hypothesis: 



To test this hypotliesis it was necessary to obtain the latest IQ 
for eat^h subject from school records. However, as is shown in Table 27, 
IQ scores were available for only 52 percent of the sample. For those 
youth.? for whom IQ scores were available, though, there is a striking dif- 
ference between the scores of Anglos and Chicanos. Over half (51 percent) 
of the Spanish-surname youth but less than one-tenth (8 percent) of the 
non-Spanish-surname youth had IQ scores below 90. Conversely, 19 percent 
of the Anglos and only 1 percent of the Chicanos had IQ scores over 119. 



C^drAC,tf>.^Jltj5s of Rural Spanish-Surname Youth in the Southwest 



• Standard IQ measures yield a lower 
a- ora^e score for Spaniah-surnam" 
rural youths than for Anglo rural 
youths. 
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Tablt' 27 
Lati'Ht IQ Scor«H of Rural Youth 



IQ Score 


Qnan 1 H\i» 

•IrTvll ^ evil 

aurnanie youtliH 


Non-Span Ish- 
Burname youthH 


Totals 


Less than 90 
90-109 
110- 119 

Higher than 119 


52 (35?:) 
18 (12%) 

2 (1?:) 


Al (A5%) 
26 (29%) 
17 (19%) 


82 
93 
A4 
19 


Totals 

IQ flcores not available 


1A7 

x2 - 61.20, df « 


91 

■ 3: p ■ <.001 


238 


135 (m) 


85 (A8?:) 


220 


Grand Totals 


282 


176 


458 



It has often been suggested that a teacher's knowledge of pupils* 
IQ scorcH loads to teacher expectations of pupil performance. If this 
occurs, It would be expected that Spanish-surname youth would receive 
lower grades In schools w^ere IQ tests were used than In schools where 
such tests were not used. This expectation led us to hypothesise that! 



• In schools where standard IQ measures 
are used, Spanish-surname youths rank 
lower in their class than In schools 
where such measures are not used. 

However, Table 28 shows that such a relationships between cla-is rank and 
use of IQ scores probably does not exist; In fact there appears to be a 
relationship In the opposite direction. Among rural Spanish-surname youths 
who ..ittoncl schooln whore TO tests aro used, only 20 percent graduate in the 
lowest quart lie of their clasH? among similar youths who attended schools 
where fQ tests ar.' not iis»*d, 35 percent graduate in the lowest quart tie, 
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•l\jbU» 28 

., Ri'latlvuvshlp hoLwi'on Cl.iss Rank of Span Ish-Hurnamo 
Rural Youth an<l I'sf of TQ Testa In School 







1 

Did School Use TQ Tests 


Totaia 


Yes 


No 


Spanish-surnano 
youth 


Top ^ quart lloH 
Lowest 2S''< 

* • 


111 (aoro 

28 (20?) 


26 (65'/) 119 
U (15%) A2 




Totals 


141 


AO J 181 



r 1. 1 X^*- df - 1; p • <,05 

Cultural Identity 

The search for Identity common to all adolescents may be espe^ 
daily painful to a Mexican-American youth who«e asplratlonn may differ 
from hlrf parents*, his toachers* and even his own expectations of what 
he can achiovc. The literature suggests that the Implication In the 
school that Spanish language and culture are Inferior creates a feeling 
of worthlcssness In the Mcxlcan-Amcrtcan child. This suggestion prompted 
the hypothesis that: 



• Spanish-surname youth who attend 
schools where the Spanish language 
and Chlrano culture are suppressed 
do not make as good an occupational 
and social adjtistment as similar 
youth who attend schools which en- 
courage Spanish language and Chlcano 
culture. 



Several measures were generated to test this hypothesis. These 
Include number of years of Spanish tatight in the high school classes^ 
whether iny of the tpacliers Included references to Chlcano culture In 
thdr clrissis, whether the speaking of Spanish was prohibited on school 
prt)perty, and the numhor of formal courses In Mexican-American culture 
anrl hisit )ry that were tau;\Iit In the high school. However^ the latter 
two mea'^'.tir^vs W(^rr' not us'iblr. Only 0 percent of the Spanish-surname 
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al youtl, attcMuUd a s.hool whloh provld..! nny Instruotlon In M^xloan- 
Amvrl.an .uUur. or history: only H pcMHont attended a Hchool wh.rc the 
8pcakln>. of Spanish wan prohlbit.d. Whon thcHO .small numbers wore subdi- 
vided amoHK various levels of occupational and social adjustment, cell 
samples sl.es became too small to .lu.tlfy Htatlstlcal tents of Hiftni f Icance, 

There was no slRnlficant relationship between occupational adjust- 
ment and either of the other two measures - number of years of Spanish 
taught and percent of teachers who include references to Chicano culture 
in their classes. 
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L^?. -^f^i'l^i^H.^.^Al .^yi??'.'l Jr. .^llP.RLH'i^J- Southwest 



S ta f 2, an d F a dj 

In an earlU'r stuily In the North Cimtral Btates, It was found that, 
doapUo si'hvn>l consoUJat Ion , rural schools tended to bo small. Only 16 
percent of tlu' schools in a ropresontat Ive cross flection of rural counties 
had 200 or more students. In the rural Southwest* the schools tend to be 
much larger ch.in this; 49 percent of the rural schools covered In this 
study had 200 or more students. 

Rural schools iv. the Southwest were more likely than the North Central 
rural schoo'.-j to have someone assigned as guidance counselor. About 
three-quartors of the schools had a staff member assigned to this, job 
and about two-thirds of those assigned had been trained as counselors. 

The studcnt-to-teacher ratio in the Southwestern schools is low: 
none ot the rural schools studied had more than 25 high school students 
per high school teacher. 

The counties tljat were Included In this study are a representative 
cross section of the rural counties that have a hir.h proportion of Spanish- 
surname rosidonts. Both the literature and the coimnunity leaders whom we 
intervit'wid cnphaMlzed the difficulty that thn Spanish-speaking child has 
In entering a school where English is the only language spoken. Of the 
Spanish-surn.ired youths In our sample, half came from homes where English 
was not spoken. Yet in the 22 schools that were located in counties having 
between 10 - 49 percent Spanish-surname population, 20 schools (91%) had 
less than 10 percent Spanish-surname staff and 17 schools (777,) had no 
teacfiors of Spantsli surnnme. Eleven schools were located in rural counties 
having; jO percent or more Spanish-surname population. Of these 11 schools 
^ had nr) <-;p m I Mfi- iiirnami-d staff members. 
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Expenditure Pe^.^upi 1 

Expenditure per pupil tends to be high In rural schools In the 
Southwest. Of the 33 high schools attended by the rural youth In our 
study, A schools did not provide Information about expenditure per 
pupil. Of the 29 schools providing this Information, 11 schools (3R 
percent) spend over $700 per student. Three schools (10 percent) spend 
less than $400, but each of these three schools Is located In a county 
in which there aie other high schools that spend much more. 

The factors underlying differences among schools In the amount 
they spend per pupil are much more difficult to track down In the South- 
west than they are In the North Central states or in the Southwest. The 
rural counties that we Investigated In the Southwest are not very deptndent 
upon agriculture. Most of the rural counties in the North Central itatei 
have over 40 percent of the population engaged in agriculture; in th« \ 
Southwest only 1 of the 14 counties studied has over 40 percent of its 
population employed In agriculture. In the Southwest, the percentage of 
a county's population that Is employed In manufacturing is almost entirely 
unrelated to the number employed In agriculture; nor is there a lignif leant 
relationship between the percent employed in manufacturing and the percent 
employed In mining. The counties that are the most agricultural tend to be 
more densely populated and closer to cities of 10,000 population than are 
the counties that are less dependent upon agriculture. Finally, the 
Spanish-surname population tends to be greatest in those few counties that 
are heavily dependent upon agriculture and sparsely populated. In aorting 
out these various Interrelationships, we found that per-pupil expenditure 
tends to be high In those counties that have a heavy concentration of 
people employed In mining or In manufacturing and tends to be low in those 
counties that have a high proportion engaged In agriculture. Expenditure 
per pupil tends to bo higher in those counties that have 10 to 49 percent 
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Sp.misIi-surn.ir.K. population than in iMuintlfs IkivIhr 50 porofnt or more 
Spanlsh-sMrnamo popular i.M». But, none of thosi» rtrlat lonshlps attalnoU 
«tat 1st IvMl «lKntf li-anoo. 

We Uld tlnd, howfver, that exponUiturp per pupil Is related at a 
slgntfUanr level to the distance that a county ia from a city of 10,000 
population, as shown in Table 29. and to the median family Income In the 
county, as shown L-\ Table 30. 



Table 29 

Number of High Schools with Expenditures of $500 

or More Per Pupil in Rural Counties of 
Varying Distance From a City of 10,000 Population 



Distan- .! From 


Expenditure Per Pupil 




City of 10,000 


< $500 


$500 and over 


Totals 


< 60 miles 


10 (537,) 


9 (47%) 


19 


60 or more ml les 


0 


10 (ioo;o 


10 


Totals 


10 


19 


29* 



■ 5.87: df • 1: p - <.02 



Table 30 

Number of High Schools with Expenditures of $500 
or More Per Pupil in High- and Low-Income Rural Counties 



ERIC 



Med l, 'in Family 
income In Cnnnfy 


Expenditure Per Pupil 




< $500 


$500 and over 


Totals 


' $5,000 


8 






12 


$'i,0nf) ,ini) over 


2 


027.) 


15 (885:) 


17 


Tot.llM 


10 




19 


29* 



r - 7.11: df - l; p . <.oi 
*/» Mrlu.tU .||f| not report t'Xpond I turo per pupil 
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The Curriculum 

Although expenditure per pupil Is often taken qb a measure of general 
quality of education, our research In rural areas has shown that the number 
of courses offered In a rural school tends to be InverBely related to per- 
pupil expenditures. This relationship appears to stem, In turn, from the 
relationship between expenditure per pupil and rural population density. 
Schools that serve a widely scattered population tend to be small and, 
even though they have limited course offerings, are expensive to operate. 

In the Southwest, where rural schools tend to have more pupils than 
In most other rural regions, we found no consistent relationships tlther 
positive or negative — between course offerings and expenditure per pupil 
in rural schools. 

The literature Is generally quite critical of the curricula offtrtd 
to Mexican-American school children; there Is less agreement about what 
would be suitable or relevant to offer them. The community leaders Whom 
we interviewed emphasized two general curriculum areas that they believed 
should be stressed for rural Spanish-surname youth ~ vocational courses 
and courses in Chicane history and culture. Of the 33 schools attended 
by the youths in our sample only two offer a formal course In either Mexican- 
American culture or Mexican-American history. Over half the schools offer 
no vocational shop courses. However, in the counties with over 50 percent 
Spanl.qh-surname population, the schools are about twice as likely to offer 
more than one year of vocational shop and of shop math than are the schools 
located In counties with smaller proportions of Spanish-surname residents. 
An even stronger relationship, shown in Table 31* in found between having 
one or more Spanish-surname teachers on the staff and offering vocational 
shop. (Further analysis shows that Spanish- surname teachers are no more 
likely to teach such courses than are the other teachers.) 
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Tablt' 31 



Numbor of Schools That H.jvo Spanlsh-Surn.ime 



High Scliool Tt 


atrht'ts and That (Uft«r 


a Vocational Shop CourHe 


Percentage of High 
School Teachers Wlio 
Are Spanlsli-Surtiamu 




Number of Years of Vocational Shop 
Offered in High School 






0 years 


1 or more years 


Totals 


nono 
some 


16 (80'.) 
3 (25:0 


4 (207.) 
9 (75%) 


20 
12 


Totals 


19 


13 


32 



- 7.26: df • 1; p «^ <.01 



The kinds of courses offered by the rural school In the Southwestern 
counties that were studied appear to be related in a complex way to several 
factors — the degree to which the county has an agricultural economy, the 
presence of Spanish-surname teachers on the school staff (in turn, related 
to percent of Spanish-surname residents in the county), population density* 
distance fron a city, and several other socioeconomic variables. No single 
variable is highly related to curriculum. Some of these relationships are 
shown in Table 32 . 

"Vocational" Se rvices 

Many of the same variables that appear to determine the kinds of 
courses that a school will offer also are related (to a somewhat lesser 
deffrec) to the kinds of "vocational" services that a school offers (see 
Table 33^, 
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Res pon se to RuraJ_ Span1sh«Surnnne Youth 
^ t o tlie"Tduca 1 1 o na rTyst'eni 



Drpp out s 



tn the Interviews, many of the reflpondents aCreflsed the dropout 
problem as heln^ particularly acute among rural Chlcano youth. Many 
■pondents stated that the problem was more serious In the pre-hiffh ■chool 
population. However, it was not possible to determine the Incidence of - 
pre-hlglr school dropping out with the present sample. We did, thought 
test the following hypothesis: 

• hfore Spanish-surname than An^lo rural 
youth drop out of school during high 
school. 



Table 34 shows that In small cities and In rural areas, signlfiMntty 
more Chlcano than Anglo rural youth drop out of school after 8th grad«» 
Assuming that a' least some rural Chlcano youth drop out before 8th g)rtit«, 
It Is evident that the dropout problem Is Indeed acute among rural 8p«niih« 
surname youth. 



Table 34 

Dropout Rates Among Youth Who Have Graduated From 8th Grade 



Residence 


Education 


Chlcano 


Anglo 


Totili 


Rural 


Did Not Complete 
High School 

Completed High School 


60 (22%) 

217 am 


9 (5%) 
166 (W.) 


183 


Totals 


277 


17$ 


492 




• 22.62, df 


■ It p ■ <.00 


1 


Sm/iU 
City 


Did Not Complete 
High School 

Comploted High School 


10 (20%) 

41 (sor.) 


5 (U) 

68 (^n) 


15 
109 


Totals 


51 


71 


124 


- 4.60, df • Ij p ■ <.05 
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Thu liter, ituro nntl Intorvlows frequuntly suKKCHted correlation be* 
tween HtanJ.ird of living and t»duc\u lon.il attalnmunt| particularly among 
Mexican-Americans, Knuwlod^e of tlie strength of thlH relationHhlp Hhould 
bo part of the basis of a model program for rural Cliicano youth. Thus, 
It was hypothesized that: 

• There Is a stronger relationship among 
Spanlfih-surname youth than among Anglo 
youth between family Income and com- 
pleting high HchooU 

Table 33 shows that this hypotheses is contradicted by the data. 
The relationship between family income and completing high school Is much 
stronger ami^ng Anglo youth than among Spaniah-surname youth. Higher pr<5- 
portions of low*lncome than of high-income youths drop out of high school, 
no matter what thfiir race. Among Spanish-surname youth, 25 percent of 
low- income and 17 percent of high-income youth were dropouts. Among Anglo 
youth, 11 percent of low- Income and 2 percent of high-income youth dropped 
out of high school. However, this difference was not statistically slgnl«> 
f leant for Spanish^surname youth; bttt among Anglos the relationship was 

significant at the p • <.005 level. 

* 

It is Interesting, moreover, that the relatively high proportion of 
dropouts among low^income Anglo youth is still lower than the proportion 
of dropout*) among high- Income Spanish-surname youth. These results appear 
to indicate that the factor which plays the more Important role In this 
relationship Is culture (or race) rather than level of family Income. It 
Appear<3 from these findings that a program to discourage or prevent youths 
from dropping otit of school should be offered to all Spanish-surname youth, 
but to (<nly the low-Income Anglo youth* 

Almost lialf (A57.) of rtiral Spanlali-surname dropouts said they would 
have stayed In school if ttiey fiad been given some extra money. Thus, It 
would appcMr that some Income suppltjmrnt to Spanish-surname rural youtli 
might significantly redtirp the dropout rate among these youths. 
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Tablu 15 

Rolatlon.ship Retwoon Rural Youths* 
Family Income and Completion of HUh School 



Race 


Education 


Purchasing Power 


Totals 


Low 


;.igh 


Spanish* 

aurname 

youth 


Completed 
hlRh school 

Dropped out 


1A7 (75%) 
A8 (255:) 


65 (83X) 
13 (17X) 


21 (7RX) 

61 mx) 


Totals 


195 

• 2.01, df 


78 

• 1} p ■ not si 


273 
gnif leant 


Mon-Spanlrth- 

surname 

youth 


Completed 
high school 

Dropped out 


58 (879!) 

9 (ur.) 


104 (98S:) 
2 (2%) 


162 mt) 

11 0%) 


Totals 


67 


106 


173 




• 9.19, df 


■ 1{ p ■ <.005 



Enrol 1 men t In Various Secondary Education Prog rams 

In our Interviews It was often suggested by Chicano Interviewees 
that Chlcino youth are counseled away from college preparatory courses 
and toward Rcnernl or vocation.! 1 courses. 

Table 16 shown that a significant relationship exists between ethnicity 
and enrollment In a colleRc prcp.ir.itnry courMf of education. For both males 
and ffmali'M, An^lo youth arc far mi>re likely to be enrolled In rollogo pre- 
paratory ."OUrMC'H, 
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Tablo 36 



Col 


Relaclonshlp lJutwoon 
lego Preparatory Courso 


Kthnlc 
of lulu 


Ity and Enrollment In 
t'atlon Amon^', Rural Youths 




Sex 


Course of Education 


Chlcano 


Anglo 


TotalB 




I. iw^t: f 1 t pill (iWl'l > 


16 


(23%) 


20 (427) 




KtaUs 


Othor 


54 


(77%) 


28 (58%) 


82 




Totals 


70 


48 


118 






2 

X " 


4.75. df 


- 1{ p ■ <.05 






Collegf Preparatory 


13 


(13%) 


40 (43%) 


S8 


Fetnales 


Othor 


120 


(87%) 


54 (57%) 


174 




Totals 


118 


94 


232 



- 25.71. df - 1: p - <.001 



The Lang! Jaqe Barrier and Seco ndary-School Achievement 

Rural Spanish-surname youth who come from homes whore no English Is 
spoken are clearly disadvantagt'd In school. Table 37 shows that these 
youths score lower on IQ tests than comparable youths from homes where 
English Is spoken. Table 38 shows that they rank lower In their high 
school class. For males there Is a relationship between speaking English 
In the home and participating In extracurricular activities In high school 
(Table 39). 

Table 37 

Relationship Bctwufn 10 Scores of Npncollegc 
Sp;in I sli- Surname Rural Youth and Language Spoken In Home 



IQ Sore 



<R9 

90 .ini| ovt-r 



Tot. lis 



Spanish only 



51 
67 



(76/'.) 
(237) 



English only or 

-^.A"AlJL^j.lJLiiP'l]l!j:*il 



18 

JA 
32 



(56%) 
(44%) 



Totals 



4.0'), df « 1} p - <.05 



69 

HE 
99 



ERIC 
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Table 18 



Relationship Betwoon Class Rank of NoncoUono 
Spanlsh-Surnamt' Rural Youth and Language Spoken In Homo 



Class Kank 


Spantah only 


EngllBh only or 
English + Spanlfth 


Totals 










I'pper half 


14 (227) 


17 (37%) 


31 


Lower half 


50 am 


_29 _(63%) 


Ji 


Totals 


64 


46 


110 



• 3.01, df " 1; p ■ not alRnlflcant 



Table 39 

Relationship Between Extracurricular Participation of 
Spanish- Surname Rural Youth and Language Spoken in Home 



Sex 


No. of Extracurricular 
Activities Participated 
in 


Spanish only 


English only or 
English 4 Spanish 


Totttls 


Males 


0 

1-3 
>3 

Totals 


15 (41%) 
21 (57%) 
JL (2%) 

17 


6 (16%) 
20 (54%) 
.11 (30%) 

37 


21 
41 
12 

74 




X^ ■ 12.21, df ■ 2j p ■<.005 


— — H 

1—— i — 

FemalyM 


0 

1-3 

3 

Totals 


27 (36%) 
37 (49%) 
ii (15%) 
75 


29 (33%) 
45 (52%) 

...11 (155!:) 

87 


56 
82 
24 
162 


"O.li, df " 2j p « not HlRnlflcant 
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Wt> also i-ompirt'a school pi-r fornntn'o of rur.il Span iHh-Hurnnnio youthH 
with tlio .Ivy^rv.- to which the Spanish lan«iiaKo wan .itlU/.i.J In the claHsroom. 
School {VrromiM.o was not lolattnl to whotluT or not the school offered bl- 
Ungnal clas:.c;, to t!io percent of tea^Miors wlu. speak Spanish, to the per- 
cent of t.-a.-her-^ wiio teach only In Hngllsl.. or to the percent of teachers 
who teach in both Spanish and lan>llsh. 

ColliK)) Artend-inct* 



As Is shown In Table 40. there is a strong relationship between 
Income and post-secondary education for those Spanlsh-Riirnanie youth who 
have compK-ted hl«h school. There la an equally atrons relationship for 
Anfjo youth. 



Table 40 

Relationship Between Rural Hlp.h School Graduates' 
Family Income and Post-Secondary Education 







Purchasing Power 






Race 


Education 


Low 


High 


Totals 












High school 
Rraduate 


106 (72%) 


28 


(427.) 


134 




Span I sh- 
all rn.ime 


Post-hlRh 
school 


hi (2R*/> 




(58%) 


81 




youth 










Totals 


IAS 


67 




215 








- n,u^, df 


- Is 


p - <.001 
















HU'.h school 
graduate 


30 (507) 


25 


(2A7) 


55 


(317) 


Non-S()an i 
Miirn.tfne 


Post-hU'.I) 
S( hod I 


10 (507) 


fiO 


(76-/) 


110 


(67-/,) 


yoiitli 












Tn t a 1 s 


^0 


105 




165 








X^ - 11.79, df - l! 


p =» <.001 
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Ah In the ca»e of dropping otic of Bchool^ the Important variable 
appears to be ethnicity^ not Income. AmonR those youths who come from 
families with sufficient Income to afford some extras, a much higher pro«» 
portion of Anglo than of Chlcuno high school graduates go on for further 
education (see Table 41). 



Table 41 

Proportion of Upper-Income Chlcano and Anglo 
High School Graduates Who Go On for Further Education 



Ethnic Group 


Further Education 




Yes 


No 


ToUli 


Chlcano 


39 (58%) 


28 (42%) 


67 


Anglo 


80 (76%) 


25 (24%) 


105 - 


Totals 


119 


S3 


172 




■ 6.20, df ■ 1 


; P ■ <.02 





The combined effect of the Income difference between Anglos and 
Chicanos, the difference In dropout rates among different Chlcano and Anglo 
youths 9 and the difference In post-^hlgh school enrollment rates among afflu^ 
ent Chicanos and Anglos is that many more Anglos than Chicanes receive 
post-secondary education* This is shown in Table 42 — 62 percent of the 
Anglo youths but only 29 percent of the ChicAno youths In our sample rt« 
ceived post-high school education* 
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Rul.it liMislHp i)f Kllmlrltv to 
Post-Soi oiul.iry Ktliu atloii of Rural Youtlin 



Post-Stu v'n.l iry K.liu Mt ton 


Etlmlc Group 


TotalM 


Ant^lo 


Chlcano 


No 
Yes 


6() (18"'.) 
110 (62'^'.) 


105 (7X7.) 
81 (207) 


261 
191 


Totals 


176 

• AS. 41, df 


276 

■ 1; p - <.oni 


452 



A correlation exists between the amount that Bchoola spend in edu- 
cating their pupils and college attendance rates among the graduates of 
those schools. This relationship, which is summarized In Table 4H, must 
be Interpreted with caution. Expenditure per pupil in a school is closely 
relate<l to the inedl.in family Income of the county in which the school is 
locatexl. 



Table 43 

Relationship Between Expenditures Per Pupil in Rural Schools and 
ColLt,;o Attendance of Youth Wlio Graduate From Those Schools 



Race 


Education 


Expenditure Per Pupil 


Totals 

* 


LOW 

(Less than $500) 


HIGH 
($500 or more) 


Spanish- 
surname 
Youth 

N<in-*!p,in t ill- 
Surname 
Youth 


Attended College 

Did Not Attend 
Col lege 


24 (22%) 
86 (78%) 


51 (34%) 
99 (68%) 


75 
185 


Totals 


110 


150 


260 


' LI * "11 ::: ~i : :z : ::im. 

Attenderl CnWvy.c 

Did Not Attend 
^ ^ 1 Cf'.p 

Totals 


• 4.50, df • 


1} p • <.05 




40 (53%) 
V) (47%) 


59 (76%) 
19 (24%) 


99 
54 


75 


78 


153 




• 8.n, df * 1; p - ^.005 
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Tablo 44 ihowH thu very Htrong relat lunnhlp botwi»cn wliotliur or 
not Kngllsh Is spoken tn the home and colU»j;e attendance, Spanish- 
aurname rural youth who come from a '^^ome where Kn>;liHh Is spoken are 
more tlian twU^e as likely to go on to colleRO an are comparable youth 
who como from a home where only Spanish Is spoken. 



Table 44 

Relationship of College Attendance to Language Spoken 
in Home of Rural Spanlsh-^Surnamc Youth 



Language 
Spoken 


Attended College 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


Spanish only 


25 (18%) 


115 (8270 


140 


English only or 
Engl Ish + Spanish 


55 (40%) 


83 (60%) 


138 


Totals 


80 

1 


198 


278 



» 16.41, df • 1: p • <.001 



For Chicane rural youth, there is a strong relationship between 
completion of a college preparatory course and college attendance. As 
shown In Table 45, there is no such significant relationships for Anglo 
rural youth. Thus, not only are Chicano rural youth much lesf likely 
than Angloq to be enrolled In college preparatory high school classesi 
but collegp attendance Is much more closely related to having been in 
a rolle^^t preparatory courHC amonp Chlranos than among Anglos. 
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Table A 5 



Rt'lat ionshlp Bftwfon ColU'^^.f At tfndance and 
CompK't Ion of a Collogi- Pri'parat luy Course of KducaHon 



Ra e 

Spanirih- 

Surname 

Youth 


i'"ursi' vM* rMti>,Mt ion 

Col U').;o Prt'paratory 
Othor 


AttcHili'i! ('olU'f'.i' 

28 (\b'A) 
50 (6A%) 


Did Not Attend 
Col lf'j>o 

16 (11%) 
124 (89%) 


Totals 

44 
174 


Totals 


78 


140 


218 


• 18.62, df - 


1; p • <.001 


Non- Spanish 

Surname 

Youth 


College Preparatory 
Other 


45 (47%) 
50 (53%) 


15 (32%) 
32 (68%) 


60 
82 


Totals 


95 


47 


142 


■ 3.08, df - 1; not significant 



PajMtj_cjj)a_tipn in Federal Programs fo>' Youth 

Our previous research In rural areas has consistently found that 
federal programs that are available to rural youth are closely tied to 
the local educational system. No oth^^r institutions are available In most 
rural areas to provide the services and facilities that are required. As 
a conseqiitmce, from the student's viewpoint, the federal program is Just 
another offering of the local school. 

AlmoHt none of the rural youths In our sample had participated in 
either MDTA Job Corps. However, a substantial proportion of rural 
Chlcant) youths had participated in NYC. Table 46 shows that 37 percent 
of rur.il '^p.tnish-surname youths liad participated in NYC. 
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'l\w fftov'ts of rjYC part lp;)t Ion ti>r rur.il Chlcano yuutliH are not 
cloiir, WlUU- a sli^'jitlv shuiIKt pi»rt^t*nta«o i>f partlolpaniM than of non- 
partli'Ipatu^ ^^oos on to rolle^o, tho dIffortTioi' is not slunlf leant (nee 
i:\blv 47). 



Tablo 47 

Relationship Between NYC Participation and 
Colle>;e Attendance of Rural Spanish-Surname YouthB 



Educat Ion 


Participated In 
NYC 


Did Not 
Participate 
In NYC 


Totals . 










Attended Colloj^e 

bid Sot Attend ColU^go 


27 (26%) 
75 (747.) 


54 cm) 

118 (69%) 


81 
191 


Totals 


102 


172 


274 



X*^ " .75, df • 1; not significant 



Rural youths who did not participate In MDTA, Job Corps or NYC 
programs weru asked to give the most Important reasons for their non- 
parttclpatlon. TabU- A8 shovs tliat unavailability of the programs was 
the most frequently checked reason *'or both Anglos and Chlcanos. As 
mlftht ho exptctorl, more Anglos than Chicanes were not able to qualify 
for a pro«rin because of family Income level. Interestingly, only one 
individual rheckod eltlior of the two reasnnH concerned with characteristics 
of the pro grin — "I didn't want to be In a program for poor people", or 
"I didn't Uk.' thf people wlio ran the program". Thus, it would appear 
that tin- mal.ir reason for nonp.irt Ic I pat Ion in these programs is that they 
are unav.ii 1 il) le to many riiril youth, 
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Table 48 

Reasons Given by Rural Youths For Not 
Participating In MDTAt NYC or Job Corps 



1 1 i Mw ii i i iw^iiMWWMlMiftit • 



Noit Important Reason For Not Participating] 



I did not know about the program. 

Ify family's Income was too high. 

the programs were not offered where I went to ichool. 

didn't want to be In a program for poor people, 
i didn't like the people who ran the program* 
Other 



Spanlih- 

Surname 

Youth 



42 (15X) 

27 (:ci> 



1 (IX) 
31 (IIX) 



SufUMIft 




[iil"ii|jr»^w^ 

if 




fartlclpated/No Answer 



119 (4tX) 



Totals 



282 



•'3 
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RURAL-TO- URBAN MIGRATION 



Incidence 

As In other parts of rural America, the rural Southweyt Is ex- 
periencing considerable outraigration, including Ita Spanish-surname 
population. Small towns and villages are losing large numbers of their 
SpAnlah-Burnamc population to small metropolitan centers and major ur- 
ban areas. 

As Table 49 shows, at the time of the survey (seven years after 
8th gTe.de graduation), 72 percent of the rural Chicane youth had moved 
Irpm their home county;'"' however, a largor percentage (87%) of Anglo 
youth had moved. 



4 

In this study, the rural community is taken to be the entire county 
in which the subject's school ia locited. This definition allows much 
easier and more direct comparison between rural areas and reduces the 
confusion rer>ulting from residence tiear but not within incorporated towng 
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Table 1 

Migration of Rural Youth 7 Yearu After 8:h Gradu Graduation 




er|c 
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For almost all rural youth, college attendance neceaflltates moving 
out o0 th%i honii' cminLy. Rural Anglos are more than twice aa likely to 
go on to college aa are rural Chlcanos (see Table 50). Amona rural youth 
who atcendod college, identical percentages (9%) of Anglos and of Chlcanot 
remained in thoir home county. However, the percentage of noncollega 
Chlcanos who .omalned in their home county (36%) was nearly double the 
^0 petcent of noncollege Anfjloa who remained (x^ 5«76, df ■ li p ■ <»Oth 



Table 50 

College Attendance of Rural Youth 



Attended 
College 



Mo 



Totals 



Spanish-Surname 



Male 



47 

(53%) 



41 

(47%) 
88 



Female 



153 
(79%) 



40 

(21%) 
193 



Totals, 

Spanish' 

Surname 



200 
(71%) 



81 

(29%) 
281 



Mon-Spanlsh-Surnaiae 



Male 



13 

(24%) 



41 

(76%) 
54 



Female 



52 

(43%) 



70 

(57%) 
122 



1 11 ^;' |n 



lU 

(6m 

176 
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Tims, the fact that proporttonatt^y more Anglos than Chlcanoa go 
to coUtigu, combined with the fact that nuncolUge ChlcanoB are mtire 
likely to remain In rhe home county than are noncoUege Anglos^ largely 
explains the much higher percentage of Chlcanos who remain In their 
home county I 

A sex difference la apparent In the proportion of each «tliiile 
group which remains In the home county, For Chlcanos, «ore feiMlei 
than males remain In their home county (22% vr.UX); for Anglos, Jutf« 
the opposite Is true (17% of the males and 11^ of the females remalttl* 
Again, this difference may be related to college at terfdanca. Table 16 
shows that Anglo females are twice aa likely to attend college aa art 
Chicane females, while Table 49 shows that for noncollegc females, 
Chlcano.4 are almost twice as likely to remain in their home county si 
sre Anglos. 
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Previous resfaroh In rural areas haa Indicated that the wido wage 
tflffwrcntial between urban areas and rural areas 1b a major Influence on 
rural outmlgr ,tlon. TlUa research has demonstrated that even though 
•ntry-level wages In one rural county may be comparatively higher than in 
another rural county, urban entry-level wages overshadow both. Thus, 
rt»r4l*to-urban rather than rural-to-rural migration occurs. This evidence 
suggests the following hypothesis: 

♦ Most rural outmigrantp migrate to urban, 
ratlier than to rural, areas. 

Table 51 shows that this hypothesis Is strongly supported by the 
data. Only U percent of Chlcano and 15 percent of Anglo noncoUcge ruttl 
youths who left their home county moved to another rural area: almost hiitl ' 
moved to major cities. Within the population of Spanish-surname rural y»m 
who moved from iheir home county, there is little difference in the dest^* 
tlon of those who go on to college and those who do not. Similarly, the^d 
is little difference according to sex, except for a alight reversal In th* 
tendency to move to small or medium-sized cities. Also, similar proportion^ 
of Anglo and Chlcano rural youth moved to the various-siaed cities. 

In addition to the strong tendency to move to large cities, there 
is an even stronger tendency for rural youth from the Southwest to limit 
their rural-to-urban migration to the Southwest. As Table 52 shows, of 
the rural yotith who moved out of their home county, only 5 percent of the 
Chicanoa and 9 percent of the Anglos moved out of the Southwest and had 
not returned to the Sotithwest at the time of the survey. Chlcanos seem 
somewhat lesq inclined to move out of the region than are Anglos. 
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Table 51 



Rural-to-Urban Migration of Rural Youth 



Moved To} 



Spanish-Surname 



male 



female 



Totals, 

Spanleh' 

furname 



Non- Spanl ah- Surname 



male 



female 



male 



I 
1 

i 



1 



m 



ll 



< 



I 



•0 



0 9 
>> 

#M w 

s s 

S<3 



other 
XuraX 
Area 



3 

(4%) 



15 



18 



3 

(7X) 



14 

(13X) 



S«all City 
{pop. 5,000- 



16 

(23Z) 



21 

(16%) 



37 



8 

(18%) 



16 

(15X) 



M»41um City 
ippp, 25,000- 
100,000) 



13 

(19%) 



Urge City 
tpop. over 
100,000) 



37 

(54%) 



Totals 



69 



36 

(27%) 



49 

<24%) 



IS 

(33%) 



28 

(26%) 



4i 



61 

(46%) 



98 

(49%) 



133 



202 



19 

(42%) 



50 

(46%) 



mm 



45 



108 



til 



other 
Itural 
Area 


2 

(6%) 


12 

(13%) 


14 

(lU) 


2 

(18%) 


1 ■ ■ ' t 
6 


am ■:,M§^ 


Small City 
(pop. 5,000- 
24,999) 


3 

(9%) 


" 16 
(17%) 


19 

(15%) 


2 

(18%) 


8 

(20%) 




Medium City 
(pop. 25,000- 
100,000) 


8 

(25%) 


22 

(23%) 


30 

(23%) 


3 

(27%) 


9 

(22%) 


am 


Large City 
(pop. over 
100,000) 


19 

(5970 


46 

(48%) 


65 

(51%) 


4 

(36%) 


18 

(44%) 


22 /'] 
(42%) 


Totals 


32 


96 


123 


11 


41 


52 

1 >iifcmi» 
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Table 51 

Rural-to-Urb;»n Migration of Rural Youth 
(Continued) 





Moved To: 


Spanish-Surname 


Totalfl, 
Spanish- 
Surname 


Non-SpanlHh-^urname 


Totalfl, Non- 
Surnatne 


male 


fetnle 


male 


female 


ft 

h 

S (0 


Othfir 
Rural 
Area 


1 


8 

(12%) 


(9%) 


1 

(3r.) 


(t) 


m 


Snvtll City 
(pop. 5,000- 


6 

(isro 


8 

(12?) 


14 

(14%) 


13 

(35%) 


S 

(14%) 


It 


ftedlum City 
(pop. 25,000- 
100,000) 


12 

(35%) 


19 

(28%) 


31 
(31%) 


5 

(14%) 


X4 

(38%) 




Large City 
(pop. over 
100,000) 


15 

(4A%) 


32 

(48%) 


47 

(47%) 


18 

(49%) 


IS 

(41%) 




lb 


Totals 


34 


67 


101 


37 


37 
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Table 52 

MovPtnent Out of Southwest of Rural Youth 
Who Moved From Their Home County 



Migration 
PatCftrna 



Moved Away From 
Ront County, But 
fttmlned in _^ 

SOttthlMAt 



Spanish-Surname 



male 



61 

(875;) 



female 



119 
(89Z) 



Totals, 

Spanish' 

Surname 



180 
<89X) 



Noil- 9pA«il sh- Surnama 



male 



34 

(76X) 



female 



r 



8A 

(78X) 



III 



Moved Out of 
SoatHwest But 
It* earned to 
Southwest 



7 

(lOX) 



5 



12 
(6X) 



8 

(18%) 



(12X) 



Moved Out of 
itoiithifesc And 
Stayed Out of 
Southwest 



Totals 



2 

(3Z) 



9 

(7X) 



11 
(5%) 



3 

(7X) 



11 

(lOX) 



70 



133 



203 



4S 



108 
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[l^Jtp r s JJ ndor 1^^^^^^ Rura Mo -Urban Migration 
^ mongTpanlVh^^Surnam Rural Youth^ 

General Observations 

At the time they answered tlie questionnaire for this atudy the 
youths in our sample were young adults who, if they stayed in school, 
would have graduated from high school three years previously. Of course, 
the vast majority of those who. went on to college had to leave their rural 
home counties to do .so» But even among the noncollege rural Spanish-surnwne 
youth, 64 percent had moved away from their home county at the time they 
answered the questionnaire, and 89 percent of these rural outmlgrants had 
moved to an urban area. These rural-to-urban migrants were asked to in- 
dicate the 'U'.portant" reasons for moving to a city. Table 53 present* 
the results. 

For these noncollege youths, the most frequently cited factors are 
those related to employment, including the following! 

*^There ware no Jobs where 1 grew up** 

•'I could earn more money in a city** 

••l could find a better job in the city** 

Among noncollege males who moved to a city. Chicanes chose these three 
factors most frequently; for Anglos, these three are among the four most 
frequently cited reasons. The factor, **1 wanted to get more education**, 
was the second most frequently selected factor among those Anglos (the 
factor wiH fourth moat frequently selected by Chicanos). Among college 
r iral youth who moved to a city, of all categories, the deaire to get 
more education predominates as the most important factor. 
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Table 51 



Reasons Designated as ••important'* for Moving to 
a City by NoncoUege Rural-to-Urban Migrants 





Spanlah-Surname 


Non-Spani sh-Surname 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Totals 




153 


13 


52 


Did not move to a city 


21 (447.) 


^4 (35%) 


ft (62%) 


20 08%) 


Moved to a city 


27 (S6Z) 


69 (45%) 


. 5 (38%) 


32 (62%) 


REASONS DESIGNATED AS 
"IMPORTANT" FOR MOVING 
TO A CITY, BY THOSE WHO 
MOVED TO A CITY 










there were no jobs 
where I grew up 


18 (67%) 


31 (45%) 


2 (40%) 


11 (34%) 


I wanted to get more 
education 


10 077.) 


23 (33%) 


3 (60%) 


13 (41%) 


There was nothing to 
do for t ntartalnment 


10 (37%) 


10 (14%) 


2 (40%) 


5 (16%) 


My family moved 


1 (4%) 


7 (10%) 


0 


3 m 


I got married 


6 (22%) 


40 (58%) 


1 (20%) 


23 (72%) 


I could earn more 
money In a city 


17 (63?:) 


30 (43%) 


2 (40%) 


16 (50%) 


I could find a better 
Job In the city 


15 (56%) 


34 (49%) 


4 (80%) 


15 (47%) 


Other 


4 (15%) 


1 3 . (4%) 


1 (20%) 


0 
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Among tho nonoul loj'.i. rural Span Lsh-surnaine youtlis in our sample 
there aro marked h.'x ULtfort-m'i s In tho factorn that appear to underlie 
their move, to the city. RuraUtu-urbaii migration of the male is related 
to a number of environmental unJ economic characteristics of the rural 
county In which he grew up; these environmental and economic factors are 
not related to the migration pattern of the female. Rather, tho migration 
patterns of rural Spanish-surname females are related to their personal 
civjracter Istica and individual experiences. 

Factors Affectin9 the Rural >to>U rban Migration of $pan1sh»Surnama MaUs 

Igolat ion of the Rural Community . There is a very strong relation- 
ship between tho distance that a rural community is located from major 
metropolitan areas and whether or not young Chicano males leave that rural 
community to move to the city — the more Isolated the rural community 
the greater the outmigration. Of the Spanish-surname males in our non- 
college sample, 86 percent of those who had grown up in rural counties that 
were located over 120 miles from a city of 100,000 population had left 
their home counties within three years after they (would have) graduated 
from high school. In contrast, as shown in Table 54, only 27 percent of 
those who grew up in rural counties located within 60 miles of a major 
metropolitan center had migrated from tholr home counties. 
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Table 54 



Relationship Between Migration and Number of Miles 
From County Seat to a City of 100,000 and Over Population 
for Rural Spanish -Surname Males Wio Did Not Attend College 



Number of fUles From 
City of >_ 100.000 
Population 


Migrated 


Totals 

• 


Yes 


No 


< 61 miles 


3 


(27Z) 


8 


(73%) 


11 


61 - 120 miles 


10 


(63%) 


6 


(37%) 


16 


> 120 miles 


18 


(863;) 


3 


(U%) 


21 


Totals 


31 


17 


48 



- 10.82; df - Ij p - <.005 

' A similar relationship Is reflected In another measure of Isolation *^ 
the number of television stations within 60 miles of the rural county* this 

relationship Is shown In Table 55. 

Table 53 

Relationship Between Migration and Number of TV Stations 
Within 60 Miles of the County Seat for Rural Spanish -Surnane 
Males Who Did Hot Attend College 



Number of IV Stations 
Within 60 Miles 



Migrated 



Yes 



No 



Totals 



none 




10 


(91%) 


1 


(9%) 


11 


1-3 




18 


(69%) 


: 


(31%) 


26 


> 3 




3 


(27%) 




(73%*i 


11 


Totals 


31 


17 


48 



x' - 10.27; df - 2; p - <.01 
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AUIuni^li counties that are looatod Car t'roni a major mtaropoUtan 
center tend tn havo a iar^c proportion of Spanlsh-Hurname populatloUt a 
low percent employoJ in nannfactur Iniii a high percent employed In mlningi 
small schtuiU, and a number of other Identifiable characterlHtlc8, none 
of these variables Is strongly ennujih related to migration pattern to 
explain the relationship shown In Table 54, 

Despite the very significant, t>trong relationship between rural 
isolation and outmlgration among the young males, this relationship is 
nonexistent among females; tliose from isolated rural counties are no more 
likely to leave the county than are those from the least Isolated rural 
counties. 

Econo n ic Variables > As discussed in an earlier section of this . 
report, tliere Is not a consistent relationship in the rural Southwest 
between the percent employed In manufacturing and the percent employed 
in agriculture. This inconsistency is reflected In Tables 56 and 57, 
There is a strong relationship between migration pattern among noncolleg« 
Spanish-surname males and the percent employed In manufacturing In the 
rural county in which they grow up. This relationship, which Is shown 111 
Table 56, Is much more clear-cut than the relationship between migration 
pattern and the percent employed in agrlCMlture, As Is shown In Table 57| 
the highest outmlgration rates among noncollege males are from those counties 
having olrher a very small percentage or a very large percentage employed 
in agriculture*. 
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Table 56 



5? - ! 



it-:. 



Relatlonahip Beeween Migration and Paccentage of County 
Employed in Manufacturing for Rural Spanl ah -Surname Malea 
Who Old Not Attend College 



I 



- «i mm- • ■ 



Fercent Employed 
ill Hanufacturlng 


Migrated 


Totals 

1 — T?r 


Yes 


No 


< 3.5 Z 
3.5 - 9.0X 
> 9.0% 


18 (82%) 
9 (69%) 
4 (31%) 


A (18%) 
4 (31%) 
9 (69%) 


22 
13 
13 


T »':al8 


31 


17 


4S 



;2 - 9.48J d£ - 2; p - <.01 



Table 57 



Relationship Between Migration and Percentage of County 
Employed ^n Agriculture for Rural Spanish -Surname Males 
Who Did Not Attend College 



Percent Employed 
-in *^»t;rt»>lt>*rf. • 



• -*Yes 



< 13% 
13 - 24% 
> 24% 



Migrated 



5 


(83%) 


1 


(17%) 


9 


(43%) 


12 


(57%) 


17 


(81%) 


4 


(19%) 



Totals 



31 



• No 



Tnrals*. .. 



6 

21 
21 



17 



48 



[2 m 7.72', df - 2; p - <.025 
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Povorty and unt'inploymcMit in tliu homo counties of those rural youtha 
.do not have n« Htrong a relut lon.ihlp to outmigratlon ma might be antlcl- 
pAtecl. Among th«3 noncoUcgo Spanlah-durname females we found no relation- 
ship between their migration pattern and those variables. Among the non- 
coUege males there la a higher outmigratlon rate from rural counties with 
a high um>mploymc!nt rate than In counties with a lower unemployment rate, 
as shown in Table S8, As would be sxpected, a similar relationship exigti 
between migration pattern and the median income of Spanish-surname families 
in the rural county (see Table 59). 

Table 58 

Relationship Between Migration and Unemployment Rate 
in the County for Rural Spanish-Surname Males 
1^0 Did Not Attend College 



Percent Unemployed 



Migrated 



in County 


Yes 


No 




[ Totals 


0 - 5.5Z 


lU (52%) 


u 


(48%) 


27 


> 5.57, 


17 (81%) 


4 


(19%) 


21 


TotalH 


31 


17 


48 



A. 37; df - 1} p • <.05 



Table 59 



Relationship Between Migration and Median Income of 
Spanish-rvirnnme Families in the County for Rural 
Spanl sh-Siirnane Males Who Did Not Attend College 



erJc 



Median [neon:'' of 
Faml 1 1(>M In County 



Migrated 



Yes 



No 



TotalH 



$4,3')r) i over 



Totn 1 «4 



23 
8 

31 



(7^) 


8 


(26X) 


31 






9 


(537.) 


17 






17 




,48 



y'' = 3.5 3{ dC »» 1} not h Ir.nl f i v-aiit 
I/'' ^ 3.RA nc'cs.iiry for .00 IfVi-l of ni^nir Jr.mce) 
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Fact ors Re lated to Rural -to-Urban M Ujratlon of 
Nohcol 1 ege SpanTs h -S urname TeiinaTes, 

Schoo l Experiences . The Chlcano girls who drop out of school at* 
mora likely to stay in their rural homo counties than are those who can* 
plate high school. Table 60 shows that o: ly 19 of the A5 school dropouti 
(42%) moved away from their home counties, whereas 61 percent of the hi|1il 
school graduates migrated. 



Table 60 

Relationship Between Migration and Level of Education 
for Rural Spanish-Surname Females Who Did Not Attend College 



Level of Education 


Migrated 


Totals 




Yes 


No 


0-8 


1 


(13%) 


7 


(87%) 


8 


9-11 


18 


(A9%) 


19 


(31%) 


37 


12 


65 


(61%) 


A2 


(39%) 


107 


Totals 


. 8A 


68 


152 



Afi nhuwn in Table 61, among the high school graduates, those who 
attend schooU tliat have low expenditures per pupil are much less likely 
to mUraLo tli.m tliosc who attend Hchoola with higher expenditures per 
pupil. FiirfrhrT nnalyslH, however, did not unearth any Binglo course or 
Hervtce prfJvUlotl by the hcIiooIh with hl«h expenditures that is not pro- 
vldi-(l by thos.. with low expenditures that would explain this relationship. 
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Nor arc tlu' n*-'i»>^r'ipl>li' ^^ni'l soc Uti'i-onumU dlfft>rc«ncoH iiiiicmg tlio coimtloH 
In whloh Uu'so mi-IiooIm arc! locatovl able to oxplatti thla rolatlonHlUp. , 
Howovor, tluTf aro a numluT of ootui iHtoia ly portUlvo, low-l«'Vcl corrolu- 
tloiia boLwft-n Llu! tulucat tonal back^iroumh-s oC the toachdrH In thoHC HchooJa, 
the preseniv or absonce of a Huldatue oounni'lor and of fmpli'ymt^nt rolnted 
services wblili, tcyi-thtT, mU;lit explain l.ho rflationsliip bctwt^cn the migra- 
tion pattt'in aiul u.spt'ndUuro per pMpll, 

Table 61 

. Rl« lat I insh Ip IJetwoon Migration and lixpondlture 
Pt-r I'upLL for Rural Spanish-Surname Femalos 
Wlio Old Not Attend College 



Expend Lturo I\t Pupil 


Migrated 

* 


Totals 




No 


< $400 

$400 and over 


10 (34;o 

71 (^2%) 


44 (38%) 


29 

115 


Totals 


81 


63 


144 



6.99; df - 1; p - <,01 



«4 



.Mon.'ol ffDalos wlio enroll in typing courses In high school 
are mor^' apt to mL/iratt* Llian thoso who take no typing (Table 62); but 
If thU ty[)(M.? exporlt^nr.e Is c(jnni»rted wltli onrollinent In n commercial 
cour^.e for two or more yoars In !tig!i school, then the noncoUege Spanish- 
'irnrim*/ h/in.ilt* is nore apt to stay In licr rural community than to migrate, 
I J t s^ ih< 'VII i n T xU 1 o h ') . 
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Table 62 



Relatlonnhlp Hetwoun Migration and Number of YearH 

of Typing Taken By Student Cor Uural 
SpaniHh-Hurnaint! Pumaleft Wtio Did Not Attend Collegt' 



Hunbur YuarM of 


Migrated ' 




Typing Taken 


Yes 


No 


Totals 






none 


6 (33%) 


12 (67%) 


18 


1 or 2 years 


71 (62%) 


AA (38%) 


113 


Totals 


77 


36 


133 



- 5.15; df - 1; p • <.025 



Table 63 

KelatlonHhLp Betwocm Migration and Number of Yearn 

of Commercial Taken By Student for Rural 
Spanlsti^-Surname Femalen Who Did Not Attend College 



Numb or Years c)f 




' fttgraU'd • 




4 4 . 4^ * 


Cummer c Lai Taken 


Yes 


No 


Totals 














0 or I 


66 


(62%) 


Al 


(38%) 


107 


2 or more 


10 




15 


(60%) 


25 


Tola 1 H 


7 ft 




56 




132 






- J.'H); (If « 


1; p « 


.05 



If 
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M a rr t a^.i^ Among rural uoucolUge fumales, a move to a city fre- 
quent ly fi)llowH marrlago^ For both and Chicuno rural noncollege 
femah»s who movo to a clty» the factor most often chosen an being Impor- 

"t i\\ iiif luonclns that move Is ^'l got marrtecl^\ Thin factor Is letia 
frequently piven as being Important by malea than by females; and less 
often by nor.colU'ge females than by college females. Table 64 nhows that 
amoufj the nvM^college rural females in our Spanisli-Hurnam.^ sample, 61 
pel cent ot those who wer.* married at the time they answered the question-* 
naltv had migrated from their rural conununlty in contrast with only 39 
percent of those who were not m^irrled. 



Table 64 

Relationship Betwt;en Migration and Marital Status 
for Rural Spanish-Surname Females \4\\o Did Not Attend College 



Mar rlfcl 


Migrated 






Yes No 




Totals 


Yes 
No 


68 (6i;0 44 
15 (397.) 23 


(397,) 
(61%) 


112 
38 



X'' - 5.18} df = 1; p » <.025 



2L'L*^L^^i^yJi^.''I':.LLii*'.ll'-\rJi!i^^^^^ other relaL lonahlp.s to mLgraLlon 

pattt-rns wi<rt> found whlcli suju'/.-st tliat U l.s the more advonLtirous Spanl«h- 
M'irn.i!Ti(' irl who nl^;rnt(v. to tlin city wliIU* lior Ichh advcnturotis peers 
remain Ln tlu^Ir rural \umv (Mmnt Ic-r-s , AUIiougli Llioru la no relationship 
b'.'tw(.»"n tiip vih'.r I ( I fin pattern of flu-se nonrollej;(^ jjirls and the hocIo- 
econonii'-- conil 1 f. Ion •. in Llicir hone cmmty, tho;j(' ylrJs wlio work part-Lime 
while i :i 'i U;li 'if'tiool aro rinch mor*^ likely to leave the rural counLy than 
are thfr:.- v'lo do not work during their hl^h f.ehool year.s (nee Table 05). 
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Table 65 



Relationship Between Migration and Part-Time Work 
While In High School for Rural Spanish-Surname Females 
Who Did Not Attend College 



Worked Part-Time 
While In High School 


Migrated 




Yes i No 


Totals 


Yes 
No 


38 (48%) 


18 (29%) 
42 (52Z) 


62 
80 


Totals 


82 


60 


142 



x2 - 7.88; df - Ij p - <,005 



Over one-third of these noncollege Spanish-surname females had 
. never spent more than one day In a city of 10,000 population before they 
graduated from high school. Among these "nontravelers" only 37 percent 
had left their home county at the time of the survey, whereas 67 percent 
of those who had visited the city had left their home counties. 

i,i / vThli* r:jlci<^l^ojiokig l<a 3hty^*i<o lafc.^ ••••• " . 

Table 66 

Relationship Between Migration and Visiting a City 
of 10,000 or More Population for More Than One Day 
for Rural Spntil sh -Surname Females Who Did Not Attend College 



VlsUoM City of ^ 
10,000 Popul-it Ion 
for • l Day 

No 
Yes 

Tota lf» 



Migrated 



Yes 



No 



IS 

64 



(37%) 
(0 77.) 



31 
32 



(33%) 



82 63 
- 11.83t df 



Totals 

49 
96 



145 



It p - <.001 
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Social Adjustrnent of Rural -to-Urban Migrants 

In .speaking of the social adjustment of rural-to^urban migrant 
youths we aru, of coiirse, referring to the possible difficulty that 
these youths may have In adapting to the urban way of life* The social 
adjustment of tho:.e who remain in the rural environment presents no 
more probU^ms than it would fo^ \e urban youths who remain in the urban 
envlronnuDnt. Because of the prevailing outmlgratlon potterns of rural 
youth to urban settings, many of the people whom wo Interviewed believed 
that social adjustment Is one of the Important problems faced by rural 
youth today. 

That many rural youths, particularly Anglo youths, experience 
difficulty In adjusting to city life Is suggested by their unwillingness 
to stay In the city* As Table 67 shows, only 57 percent of the Chlcanos 
and 41 percent of the Anglos who moved to a city still lived in a city 
at the time of the survey. 



Table 67 

Migration Pattern of Those Noncollege Rural Youths 



Who Had Moved to a City 


Totals 


Migration Pattern 


Spanish-Surname 


• •< * 
Non- Spanish- Surname 


Stayed In tl)e City 

Returned to Home Rural Count/ 

Moved From CUy to Other Rural 
Area 


67 (57%) 
A 2 (36%) 
9 (8%) 


19 (43%) 
18 (41%) 
7 (16%) 


86 
60 
16 


Totals 


1.18 


44 


162 
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Factors Related Jo Soc jaj^d j us^ien t_ 
General Approach * :i 

Any detailed n«9e8ament of the social adjustment of rural-to-«rb«n . /i 

mlgranta Is a difficult task. There are few measures of social adjustflwttt . . i 
which arc not confounded by the very fact of moving from a rural to 
urban setting. For example, the number of activities a youth participates 
In or the number of friemh ne Interacts with may change as a factor of , : ? 

Increased or decreased social adjustment. Yet, similar changes may occur j 
merely because there are more (or fewer) activities or friends available. 

. >• 

Essentially, assessment of social adjustment of rural-to-urban 
migrnnta must depend on reaction of these youths to global questions 
about their satisfaction with urban life. Thus, discussion of adjustment 
in this suction concerns questloMS about whether youths would choose to 
remain in the city If they could find work In the rural area, about the 
reasons they moved to a city, and, to some degree, about experiences they *j 
have had in the city. 

Those rural youths who had moved to a city and had returned to a 
rural aroa were asked why they returned. Table 68 presents the reasons 
•..•.aQ(l,t.he freqiii;ncv/ wjtb wnii'.h.^'iach j-(;aaon v^'»..«htV'^^P4 gs.'*lmp"rtanX''*^.^* - ♦.V*.'-^ 

OeniTal dlsUkf of city life seemed to be much more Important 
for An^ln yoMthH than for Chlcanos! Thlrty-alx percent of Anglos and 
only ptTit-nt of Chtrano«i indicated that an Important reason for moving 
back to th*- rural areas was "I don't like living In the city". 
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Table 68 

Reasons Checked .us "Important'* for RuturnlnR 
By NoncuUofiu RnraUto-Urban MlfirantH Who Returned to Rural Area 



Reason for Return to Rural Area: 



My family wanted me to come home 

Prices are too ht^h In the city 

I couldn* t find a Job 

I was dlscrinlnated against because 
of my race 

My family ne^»ded cne at home 

I don't like living In the city 

I wanted to be nearer to my family 

Other 

Totals 



Spanish- 
Surname 



51 



Non-Spanish- 
Surname 



25 



13 


(255:) 


3 


(12%) 


8 


(16%) 


A 


(16%) 


6 


(125!:) 


4 


(16%) 


I 




0 




14 


(27Z) 


1 


(4%) 


8 


(16%) 


9 


(36%) 


15. 


(29%) 


10 


(40%) 


11 


(22%) 


4 


(16%) 



Econonii c_ ^ACtor^^ MJ^S^jVl. AdjiiSttngnt to the CU^ 

. Kvnitnfry vcnnornle pressures Tif rity life wb'Vu not especially liiipor- 

tnnt Inriu.nc.'M on dci- fsl rMis to return to the rural area; nor were they felt - 
dlsprnp,,rtlon,it»'ly by An^Jo and Chicane youth. Sixteen percent of each group 
checkixl "\'rlc.v^ ,->re ion hlp.h In the city" as important; 12 percent of Chlcanos 
and if) ..t-rrent of An^^los c:hec:kfd "f couldn't find a Job" an important. 
K.iri il dis rinin.it Ion w.i?; also not especially Important; only 2 percent 
of Cli I. mn^ Inrll.atcd that racial dlMcrlmlnatlon In the city was an Impor- 
tant t irr.ir In their d<'cl';|oii to return to a rural area. 
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Family Ties In the Rural Com munity and So cial Ad justment to the C ity 



In general, family reasontt wore important. But It 1h intereating 
to note that the Chtcano youths more often stated that their return r*^ 
their rural homes was related to family presures — "my family wanted m 
to come home", and "my family needed me at home" — and the Anglo youths, 
that their return was of a more voluntary nature — "I wanted to be tiearer 
to my family". 

Seventy- four percent of the Anglo and 77 percent of the Chicano 
noncollege rural-to-urban migrants said that they visited their home towns 
frequently. This would suggest that even those rural-to-urban migrants who 
do not return to the rural area to live still maintain strong ties to the 
.home town. 

Fri ends and Relatives in the City and Social Adjustment 

Among the rural-to-urban migrants, 76 percent of Chicanes and 66 
percent of Anglos moved to a city where friends or relatives already lived} 
among Chicanos, there was a relationship between this factor and remaining 
in tho city (see Table 69); among those who moved to cities where they had 
no friend or relative, two-thirds did not stay In the city. 

Table 69 

Relationship Among Chicano Rural-to-l'rban Migrants 
Between Moving to n City t-Zhere FrlendH or Relatives 
Lived and Remaining in the City 



Mlgritfon Pattt-rn of Chicano 
Runl-to-l'rb.in Migfantfj 


Moved to City Wlmre Friends 
or RelntlvcM Lived 


Totals 


yes j no 


Rt'm,i Itv.'d In CI ty 
Returnod to Rurnl i\rvn 


43 (61'/) '; 7 (127,) 
27 or/.) . 15 (687) 


50 
42 


Total H 


|l 

70 1 22 


92 


X'"* • 5.92, Hf * 15 p - .02') 
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AtnonK vou:i,'. mi c.r.in r s to the fltU's, luoro Angld tli.m Sp.iii Ish-suni.inH' 
youCh;« U'tt tt^ back lu^nu', Thfv wiTi' U'sh apt. to movf to cltloH whore 
thoy alri'.uly li.ul ! . ioiuls .uul, oiuo tlu-ro, ilUI not nMku frlomls aH uaHlly 
(sot* Tab If 70). 



Table 7i), 

NiuiibiT of MlKranrs, by lac-tj, 'wiio Made New Prlimdn 

Kaslly In the City 





MaUf Now Friends KaHlly 




Croup 


yoH 


no 


Totals 


Atu'.l o 


91 (817.) 


22 (19%) 


115 


Spaiii sh-Sii!'nam>- 


140 (90":) 


15 (107.) 


• 155 


Totals 


211 


37 


270 




)(■• - 4.99. df 


« I; p » <:.05 





QCCUPATIO.NAl. AlUUSTMLflF OK SPm.-J ISM -SURNAME YOCTfl 

'"nW i^ukAU "AkLAT'iTf TiiC souTiiwljT_ ~ 

Labor Forco Pj rti c 1 pation 

Two hunared of thi Chlcano rui..I youths In ouf Hampl" did rot 
attend coUosc. Of these noncollege youths, 2 malea and j? females 
Tielther held a job nor looked for one during the three-vear period 
Immediately procodlng our aurvcy. Since these youthf; did not seek 
work, tlio information that we obtained iibout them was of no value In 
determining which of the many factors .that we Btudled were Important 
determinaatri of the quality and quantity of work that the rural youtt- 
had been able Co obtain during this period. However, failure to seek 
a job Is, In Itself, a Tom of occupational adjustment and It may be 
worthwhile to dlscusH the factors that we found to be associated with 
failure to participate In the labor force. 

The number of males who failed to enter the labor force was too . ^' ' 

small to provide any reliable Information. Therefore, the following l 
observat louij relate only to female Spanish-surname subjects who did 
not attend a colle^je. 



About 10 percent of the girls who say that Lhelr families fiave 
enouvji -non.*'/ in pruvi^le .some extras^ Including, education, do not attend 
colloyf. Of t!\o ^» noncolloge girls from relatively hlgh-lncome families, 
ab(mt: oni^-fo.ir '..h nolLlaT work nor rTctivcly seek a Job during the three- 
Vrnr \u>r\n'[ f^l lowing; Iili^h sc:h(n)l ^.radii iLlon . It t!oes not matter whether 
thvy t;ii/,ri!.' )r r.:.i.ii:i In t!ic rural cotnmMnityj the percentage of labor 
for*"- !1:)m;> ir ^ i' i parUs Is approx Irat cly the same. 
* 

AnnMi; 'irl: frn:;i f-irr.ilir.; ihnt. can not afford any xtras, howwer, 
tho ;*' vli ) lo worl: mh'.riti' to the cltv, Amoii), thnse low-Income, non- 

coIK/i;** ''Jr!;^ nr.]-/ 12 per^i-nf of those who migrated did not participate 
In t\'K* l.'hf»r t'orf'*, wh^.Tias ]\ pt-rcc^nL n{ those who renalurd In their 
h^ rv.' t(U'. dl'l n')t. partlclpatf in Llie labor Uytcv. (see Tal)le 71).. 
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Table 71 

Labor Force Part lei nat Ion Among Migrant and Nonmigrant 
Rural Chlcano Femalea Wl)o Do Not Attend College • 



Rura.' -to-Urban 
Mlyrant 




In the Labor 


Force 




Yes 




No 


Totals 


Vos 


75 


(88%) 




10 (12%) 


85 


Nu 


45 


(66%) 




23 (34%) 


68 


TotalH 


120 




33 


153 






X^- - 11.59; 


df 


■ 1; p • <.001 





Spanlsh-surnaTO girls who graduate from high school partlclpat« 
in the labor force to a greater degree than do those who are not high 
school graduates. The proportion of dropouts who do not enter the labor 
force Is approximately the same whether these dropouts move to the city « 
Of reniaia in the rural conmunlty. However, 95 percent of the female high 
school graduates in our santple who moved to the city, but only 71 percent 
of high school graduates who remained in their home community became mem- 
bers of t.he labor force. Tliese relationships are summarized In Table 72. 

* 4 • m •••• * *A m • « ■ > « -« - 
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Table '2 

Ubor For*.o P.irL Lc Ipat Ion Among Youurt Rural Chicano Females 
Who Drop Out of «clu)ol and <\monii Thofle Who Graduate 
From lUjih School But Ho Not Attend Collegt? 



High School '.:r:uliute 


In the Labor Force 


Totals 


Yes 


No 

.1.1. -I.. . .m.m . 


All Chlcano Yos 
Female:* : 

No 


92 (abro 
27 (6o;o 


15 (14%) 
13 (407.) 


107 
45 


Totals ' 119 


33 


152 


- 12.58; df = 1; p - <.001 


Migrant Yes ; 62 (95%) \ 3 (5%) 
Females: < 

No 12 (6 3Z) . 7 (37:0 


63 
19 


j 

Totals 74 i 10 


84 


X^ - 11.648; df - 1; p - <.001 


1 

Nonmlgrant Yes 30 (71%) 
Females: | 

No i 15 (58%) 


12 (291^.) 
11 (422) 


42 
26 


Totals ' 45 


23 


68 



» 1.354; df » 1; p ■ not significant 
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oTldbu'r I 'or 'CO Partkl pahtV.' 

Part' time Wor k WhHo in \\U]\\ School 

It U of particular IntorcHt ti> the purpose of thin rcHoarch that 
•we study the t-litJctH of part-time work during high school on later occu- 
pational adjuatnuMU, The work experience component makes up a major ■■ 
portion of the NYC program and otiier Labor Department programs In whlciH 
high school ago youth might enroll. In previous studies of rural youth 
conducu'd In other parts of the country, we found tliat part-tlrae work 
experlencf during the high school years was not beneficial to later occu- 
pational ad justment, and that work experience associated with partlclpaClwi 
In NYC tendt'd to have a negative rather than a positive Influence. 

The results of the present study are somewhat similar to the rMtttta 
of these pri'vlous HtudlcH. Because of the relatively small numbers of 
youths who participate In NYC, a very large correlation coefficient be- 
tween NYC partt< lpatlon and occupational adjustment scores is needed to, 
attain Mtattstlcal significance. The relationships that we observed, 
although largo, were not quite large enough to attain statistical signifi- 
cance'. Nevfrt!u«less, becauwe of the relative importance of this Issue, 
and tlu' ronstsroncy witli previous findings, these relationships are sun- 
marl/.od bi-Icjw In Tahlo 71. Among thoHo Spanish -surname youths who remained 
In the rural community, N'"C experience tended to have a negative Influence 
on thfir emiiloymcnt scon's, Of the six nonmlgrant m/iles wlio hud participated 
In NYC, only one lia<l a high Hcor»'; of the eight vho had not participated In 
NYC, seven had a high Mcore. Among femalen, low occupational adjustment 
scort'H wero dlitalnod hy ") i percent of those who had part Ic I patiul In NYC 
and hv U) p.T' «'Mf «)f thni^i- who h.nl Udt parth lpated In NYC. 



Sf-c A|)peii.. . H l<ir ;i dct.illt'l description of this Occupational Adjustment 
Sore, whl'h t.ike;j Into aicouiil quality as well as quantity of er..ploymeiU. 
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Table 73 



Relationship ButwotMi iecupailonal Adjustment Scorea 
and NYC Participation <\mong Spanl:iU-Surname Rural Youthn 



uroup J 


NYC 

Participation 


Occupational 
Adjustment Score 


0 


- 139 


1 

1 >139 


Male Rural-to-Urban 
nig rants 

. 


Yes 
No 


3 
13 


(33%) 
(59%) 


0 

9 


(67%) 
(41%) 


Male Noimlgrants 


Yes 


5 


(83%) 


1 


(17%) 




No 


1 


(13%) 


7 


(87%) 


Female Rural-to-Urban 
Migrants 

« 


Yes 
No 


18 
13 


(51%) 
(33%) 


17 
26 


(49%) 
(67%) 


Female Nonmigrants 


Yes 


9 


(53%) 


8 


(47%) 




No 


9 


(36%) 


16 


(64%) 



The NYC experience apparently had a differential effect for malea 
and females If they decided to move to the city, Among the females the 
effect was negative — 51 percent of NYC participants and only 33 percent 
of nonpartlclpants received low occupational adjustment scores, For niales, 
however, only 33 percent of the NYC participants but 59 percent of the non- 
participants received low occupational adjustment scores. 

These findings are In line with those that we found between part- 
time work oxporlenco wliile In high school and occupational adjustment. 
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Amotn-, Spanlsh-surniiiK' noucolh»v,t' yoiitlm who did not inlgratu, the 
occupational scores of neither the males nor the femaloa wt^re Blgnlf icantly 
affecti'J by whether or not they had worked part-time while they were In 
high school. Amons the young SpanlHh-surnamo people who moved to the city, 
however, the males who had worked part-time while In high achool obtailwA 
higher 'CC 'patlonal adjustment acoreH than thoHC who had not worked daring 
high school, as la shown In Table 74. Among the feroalea, working pairt»eitlie 
in high school had only a minor negative correlation with occupational 
Juatment score when the cut-off score used for the male migrants waa Uae4t 
However, as shown In Table 75, the NYC experience had a significant nega- 
tive correlation with the female migrant's ability to obtain a very high 
occupational adjustment score. 

Table 74 

Relationship, For Rural Spanish-Surname Males Wlio Migrated 
To An Urban Area and Did Not Attend College, 
Between Working Part-Time l^?hile in High School and 
Occupational Adjustment Score 



Worked Part-time 

While In High School j- 

i 


1 

Occupational Adjustment Score j 




0 - 139 


>139 


Totala 


Yes ! 

i 


5 (29%) 


12 (71%) 


17 


No 


8 (80%) 


2 (20%) 


10 


Totals 


13 


lA 


27 



X'' • 4,59; df » Ij p - < .05 
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Table 75 



Relat lon.UUp, For Rural Spaniah-Surnnme Femalen \^\o Migrated 
To An Urban Area anj DUl Not Attend College?, Between Working 
Part-rimo ulille In High School and Occupational Adjuntment Score 



Worlc«jii Part-t tnu- 


^ Occupational 


Adj ustnont 


Score 




While In High ^^chool 


0 


- 159 




; >159 


Totals 






35 


(85ro 




! 6 


(15X) 


41 


No 


22 


(65%) 




! n 


(35%) 


34 


Totals 


57 


is 1 


75 



■ ^.35; df « 1; p • < ,05 



One Interesting aspect of the relationship between NYC and occupa^ 
tlonal adjustr.ent Is the possibility that among female Chicanosi NYC par- 
ticipation leads to later participation In the labor force. Although the 
relationship does not quite obtain statistical significance, (x^ ■ 3,24, 
1 df) 33 percent of the girls who did not participate in NYC, but only 13 
percent of those who had participated in NYC, failed to participate in the 
labor foroe, 

RuraV to Urban Migratio n and Occ upational Adjustme nt 

The kind of Joh;^ that Spanish-surname noncollege youths get if they 
move to the city are not much different from the Jobs they would have ob- 
tained In the rural community except that the Jobs pay more per hour. 
Migrant and nonnl^riiit yontl) did not differ In the degree to which they 
entt?ro(l hi no- or vhtto-collar occupations^ sales occupations or skilled 
trades* NVitfi^^r thv males nor fomaUn who migrated were employed for 
groater proporf. I ons of tlmr or at hl[;hf.r sktU levels than those who re- 
trained In Uio rtjral fon»ntin Ity ♦ 
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In terms of Inconw derived from the work that they did, tl»e maleg 
who migrated were significantly better off than the males who remained In 
their home communltlea. Only U percent of the males who migrated had 
entry level wage rates of les.^ than $1.^ per hour, but 47 percent of those 
who remained In the rural community had wage rates this low when they 
entered their first job. The female Spanish-surname youth does not hdva 
as much to gain occupational ly by moving to the city. Forty-two percStiC 
of those who migrated had entry level salaries of less than $1.50 per tf^im*-'.' 
and 57 percent of those who remained in the rural community had entry le^tot • 
wages this low, a relationship which is not statistically significant 
(x^ ' 2.17 with 1 df). The relationship between entry level salary and 
rural-to-urban migration is shown in Table 76. 

Table 76 

■ . .. iff 

Entry-Level Wages of Spanlsh-Surnarae X 
Rural Youths by Sex and Migration Pattern 



Sex 


Rural-to-Urban 
Migrant 


Entry-Level Wages Per Hour 


0 - $1.50 


> $1.50 


Male 


Yes 
No 


3 (11%) 
7 (47%) 


25 (89%) 
8 (53%) 


- 7.07; df - 1; p - <.01 


Female 


Yes 
No 


28 (42%) 
20 (57%) 


39 (58%) 
15 (43%) 



- 2.17; dC « 1; p • not significant 
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AUh.nif,h tho NYC program l^ for youths from low-Income fjuniliop, 
we find a much :uore nogatlve relationship between family Inccmo and occupa>» 
tlonal adjustment scores than we. do between WYC participation and occupa- 
tional adj uatnunc score. Among noncollege females who migrate to the city, 
51 percent of thoso who have been NYC participants have occupational ad- 
justment acoros of 139 or less. As shown in Table 77, however, 69 percent 
of those wl>p come from families having incomes below $3,000 per year have 
occupational adjustment scores this low. Thus, the findings with respect 
to NYC having a negative relationship to employment may merely reflect 
the very strong Influence of family income on occupational adjustment 
score. Actually, the results might be interpreted to mean that NYC is 
effective In overcoming part of the negative effects that poverty has cn 
occupational adjustment. 

Table 77 

Relationship, For Rural Spanish-Surname Females Who Migrated 
To An Urban Area and Did Not Attend College, 
Between Family Income and Occupational Adjustment Score 



Famllv Incorro 



I Occupational Adjustment Score 



0 - 139 



>139 



Totals 



< $3,000 


! 27 

t 


(69%) 


: 12 

* 


(3U) 


39 


$3,000 and over 


10 

t 


(25?:) 


\ 

30 

1 


(752) 


40 


Totals 


' 37 




■ 42 




79 



X' 



15,5l{ df - 1, p = <,001 
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An earllor secLlon of this report (entitled "Use of Spanish Language") 
stated that 50 percont of the rural Spanish-surname youth in the sample w€»te 
raised in home's where no En^iUsh was spoken • That section also discussed lh« 
negative relationship between coming from such a home and IQ scores ^ clasa 
rank, extracurricular participation and college attendance* In general^ tWsa 
findings susgest that Spanish-surname youths who were raised in a home wHefe 
only Spanish Is spoken have a less satisfactory school experience than ttjai^|t#; \ 
whose parents speak some English in the home* 

Desptt3 these findings, there is little to suggest a relationship 
between lai.guage spoken in the home and occupational adjustment among tiott^ 
college rural youth « There is no significant relationship between languid 
spoken in the home and either occupational adjustment scores or entry levtl 
wages • Thus, although a disadvantage results from growing up in a honiQ 
where Kngli^h is not spoken, this disadvantage is reflected In lower sehdol 
performance and a tendency not to go to college but has no apparent effect 
on the occuparional adjustment of those who choose not to go on to college* 

School Vdri dbl es an d Cc cupational Adjustment 

Most of the literature on the education of Spanish-surname youths la 
concernt»d with the effectiveness of bilingual educational programs in ovet« 
coming liHRuage problems. We have hypothesized thatj 

• Those Spanish-surname rural youths who are 
enrolled in biligual education programs will 
make a better occupational and social adjust* 
ment than those who are not enrolled in such 
programs. 

For the males in our sample we found no significant difference in 
occiipa t Lnna ! a^l j ■mtmotit scores of those wlio attended schools where biligual 
cotirni -; >/»^r»» ari'.l vorr not offorrd. 
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Amony tt^r.ialc; who migrate to tUc city the hypoilioals appears to be 
a valia on^'. Ot tliuso who atu-iulod .schools In which Iuh.s Lh.iu 10 percent 
of the toav-hcr.-, t,iu,.;ht any of their courses hlllgually. only 15 percent 
attained hi^h ocjup.it tonal scores; 47 percent of those who attended achoola 
where over AO percent of the ceaihers taui;ht In two languages attained high 
scores. This relatlonslilp Is sho'.n In Table 78. 

Table 78 



Re latlonship, For Rural Spai\ I sh-Sum;irie Females Wlio Migrated 
To An Urban Area and Did Not Attend College, Between the 
l'ivp.>rLi.Mj of Teachers \;!in Taught lUllngial Courses and 
Occupational AdJuJtnent Score 



Proportion of Teac!n_-rs 



Occupational Adjustment Score 



Totals 



Vmo Teach ;5lHi«.j;ual 
Courses 




- 99 


100 


- 1.S9 


1 

1 >159 i 


Totals 


>40': 


; 1 


(6%) 


8 


(47/.) 


8 


(47%) 

i 

(21%) j 


17 


10 - 40 ;: 


': 3 

i 


(io:o , 


20 


(69%) 


6 


29 


< 107. 


8 


(30:0 j 


15 


(55%) 


4 


(15%) ; 


27 



12 



43 



18 



=» 10.33; df • 4; p « <.05 



73 



In an e.irller section of this report we pointed out that among the 
rural Span! ;h-siirnar.ic females In our sample those who had taken typing were 
more likely to ^ove to the city than those who had not taken typing. Tlie 
hl^ho^t or.Mipat ional adjnstncnt scores among those females who migrated to 
tho. v.lty, how '/er, werp attained by those who had taken no more tlian one 
year of t7;>in^'. r:our;es, as Is shown in Table 79. 
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Table 79 



Relationship, For Rural Spanish-Surname Females VRio Mlctated 
To An Urban Area and Did Not do To College^ Between tlie 
Number of Years of Typing Taken by the Student and 
Occupational Adjustment Score 



No, Years Typing Taken 
By Student 


Occupational Adjustment Score 


Totals 


0 - 159 


>159 


0 - I 

2 or more 


23 (682) 
29 (88Z) 


11 (32Z) 
4 (12Z) 

1 


34 
33 


Totals 


52 


15 1 67 



- 3.94} df - 1; p « <.05 

Careful analysis of the data on male Spanish-surname migrants to 
the city shoved that several apparent relationships between educational 
variables and occupational adjustment scores for this group were decepitive) 
the correlations could be explained by the fact that about one-fourth of 
the total male noncollege migrant population came from one school. This 
school Is located In an Isolated^ predominantly Spanish-surname county 
where the expenditure per pupil Is less than $400« Moreover, the school 
offers a Job placement service but no OJT programi no occupational familiari^ 
sat Ion course, no vocation day /career night and no field trips « The scores 
of 5 of the 7 migrants who attended this school were among the lowest 7 
occupational adjustment scores that were obtained from the migrant males* 

As might hv. expectod, the largest proportion of the Spanish-surname 
youths uUn j',o on to college* are from the top 25 percent of their high school 
class. F.OHs than 10 percent of thf' noncollege youths were In the top 25 per- 
cent, of th*jlr hlyM Hchool class* Even so, there la a significant relationship, 
shown In Table 80, botwcon high school class riink and the occupational adjust- 
ment scoros of n<mcollf*Bc rural youtl).4* 
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Table 80 



Rolat lonrili Ip B,.»cwcfn the Occupational Adjustment Scores 
Obtained by Noncollogo Spanlsh-Surnaino Rural Youthrt 
and Tholr Clans Rank in High School 



Occupational Adjustment Score 



Class Rank 


0 - 


139 


j >139 


, Not in 
I^bor Force 


Top 25Z 


0 






(100%) 


» 

1 

(0) 


mddU 50. 


24 


(39;:) 


38 

1 

• 13 


(61%) 


(. 


L^est 25" 


21 


(b2Z) 


(38%) 


(4) 


Class Rank N*>)t Available 


(27) 




(37) 




(24) 



- 9.767; df « 2; p « <.01 



* Geogi^aphl c Isola tion 

> -r 

Table Rl ^^hoT^s that, in general, a Chicano youth from a very 
isolated county adjusts less well occupatlonally than one from a less- 
isolated county. If he stays at home, he has little chance of being 
employed re^iularly in a Job at his highest skill level; if he migrates 
to the city, lie docs less well than his peers who move to the city from 
less-iMolatCvI rural counties. 
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Tabla 81 



Occupational Adjuatraent Scores of Spanish-Surname Rural Youths 
Who Crew Up In Communltluii Located Varying Distances 
From a City of 100,000 or More Population 



Group 



Distance of Home 
County From Major 
City In Miles 



Occupational Adjustment 
Score 



0 - 139 



>139 



I 

Rural-to-Urban 
Migrants 


0-60 
61 - 120 






6 
19 


(33%) 
(43%) 


12 ^67%) 
25 (57%) 


i 


>120 




) 


22 


<50%) 


22 (50%) 






- 1.A8; 


df 


- 2; p 


• not significant 


Nonmlgrants 


0-60 
61 - 120 




1 


3 

11 


(18%) 
(44%) 


14 (82%) 
14 (56%) 




>120 






11 


(61%) 


7 (39%) 




x2 


- 6.89; 


d£ 


- 2; p 


- <.05 





Discrimination and Sen_reqdtion_from_Anql^^ 

A recurrent theme throughout the literature and the Interviews we 
condir. t."! was d If^cr Imlnation apalnrtt Mexican-Americans In employment, place 
of rc-^ldt-nLO, school Inp, and the administration of Justice. On this basis, 
It w.is liypdthcs i 5^e(i that: 

• More Spin I sh-surname youth than compar- 
able non-Span I sh-Murname youth report 
feellnp.s of d Iscrlnln.it Ion, and dlffl- 
nilty In finding a )oh lietauMO of dis- 
crimination. 
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Tablcv^ vSJ, 8 1 and ^"^4 :,!u>w tluit t\w ilita support tho first half o( 
this livpiu!u';is l>iit not t\w si'i-ouvl half. Table 82 slu)ws a s I j',nl f leant 

i I foriMu*!' bi'iwi>iMi .\iu;li^ aiul Chirano rural youth In the doj^.r^'t* to whU^li 
tlu»v fvc\ that An.^lov; .uul ('hli\uu»s have an oqual iMianoe of )'.ottln>; jobs, 
Over half (S" percent) .vf tho Ani^K^s but only 1^ percent of the Chleanos 
teel Ch.it bi»th j^rvMip^ have an eiin.il chance at ^^ettln^ .lobs; over half 
(•i7 percent^ of th.e (^hlcr.os but less than one-tliird (10 percent) of the 
Anglos fefl th.it. An;s;los liave a better chance of Ri'ttln^ Jobs. 

However^ Tables 8) and vS4 siik^.i^hC that the beliefs recorded In 
Table l^ are rivU borne out In the experience of those rural youths who 
have had trouS^le f (ndlni; a job. Table 83 shows that a fairly lar^e pro- 
po;tlon (11 percent) of Anglos and a significantly larger proportion (3^ 
percent) Clucino-; report til f f Icultles In finding work. However, almost 
no one in eith.^r >;rou;> attributes these difficulties to discrimination be- 
cause jf r ii-o. 

Table 82 

Ooi^rec to UHilch Rural Youth Feci that Anglos 
and Chlcanos Have Equal Chance to flet Jobs 



Do you tUin< (,!ii.:inos and „ , , 
A , 1 . V 11 Spanish- 
Anglos h r/o an onu.il r.r.anre 1 ' 

c , ,M 1 surnanL' youths 

or ^'ct L m.' Mb-; , > ' 


Non-Span Ish- 
Hurname youths 


Totals 












Yos - rih'v iMvt:' L'l-iital chance 


lOi 




97 


(57%) 


2on 


No - Any; In bt'tter chance 


U9 


(57;^) 


50 




199 


No - Oil i f.tnn . iris b"rtc'r chincc 


11 




?2 


(ir/) 




Totals 


2^1 




160 




A 12 



= V».27, df « 2; p = <.nni 
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Tabli- 8 J 

IV^ri't' to Whlih Rur.il Yi)utlt Kxpri'sso.l Diffiinilty In Finding Work 



iTavo vtnj \u\<\ 
f inilin>; work 
fow _ve.irs? 


.1 luinl t line 
vwor tho past 


Spanlsh- 
Hurnarn.' youths 


Non-Span tHh- 
8urname youths 


TotalB 












Yes 




ni (W) 


18 (22%) 


1A9 


No 




171 (61'0 


118 (78%) 


109 




Totals 


282 


176 


458 






- 15.59. (if 
Table 8 A 


« 1; p ■ <.001 





Decree to Which Those Rural Youth Who Have Had Trouble Finding Work 
Said They Were Discriminated Against in Employment Because of Their Race 



Rural you':h who have had 
trouble findln'^ work: 


Spanlah- 
surname youths 


Non-Spanlsh- 
Aurnnmc youths 


Totals 










Report rarlal discrimination 
In employment 


6 (5"0 


1 (3%) 


7 


Dt) not report racial dlH- 

cr Inln.it Ion In employment _^ 


105 (95ro 


17 (97?:) 


U2 


Totals 


111 


38 


U9 



« df • Ij p « not fllgnlf leant 



Tihlo -ih»>w; only 3 percent of r.hlcarum and 3 percent of An^lort who had 
troMbl" flndim; work rtald they wore discriminated againnt in employment be- 

Thti-;, whfln many rtiral yontlirt hrllovo that An^lns and ChlcanoM arc 
not 'r' Mfpcl o^i'i.illy In t\w \nh mark<»f, thi Mr «crm to bf? ahMtrart convlrtlon.st 
the)*jf' rur il youtir; wlm havr liarl trnuhlr^ finding; work do not attribute tholr 
\i\('k of ^urr o fn racial fl h^fT I tnlnat Ion , 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 



L^^.Ti^Pi^J^A^il'l.Jthiit Nee^^^^ to be Served 



Tht' NYC prv^^ram In the rural SouttiWi'st han cone ontmtod Its ef- 
forts on low-iniomo Sp.m Ish-surnai-.n' ymiths. The rcHultrt of tho proHent 
study su.f,^'.cst that, with this population, the NYC program han had limited 
auccossi. That Is, ChU-ano youths from poor families who have had the NYC 
exporiono.- appear to be only dUi.',htly less disadvantaged when they become 
young adults than are poor Chlcano youths who do not participate in NYC, 
Thus it would seem that modifications are needed In the NYC approach to- 
ward alleviating the problems of this group. 

It is apparent however that, If the objective of a program for 
rural youth Is to aid disadvantaged youths In making an adequate adjust- 
ment to the modern worhl, then surely the results of the present study 
Indicate a definUi. need for a modified program that will serve a broader 
population. Rural youths who come from homes in which only Spanish is 
spoken are at a dlntlnct disadvantage In making an adequate adjustment to 
school regardless of whether their family Is poor or rich. Rural youths 
who grow up In counties that are very Isolated from urban centers are at 
a disadvantage occupat lonally whether they come from high- Income families, 
low-lncomt- families, SpanUh-speaklng families or English-speaking families. 

The needs of Spanish-surname rural youths In the Southwest are 
povorty-rrl itod to be sure. But, added to the problems posed by poverty 
Is a set of iin fortunate circumstances In which the Spanish-surname rural 
youth has little choice but to migrate from his home community to an un- 
familiar tjrban setting for which he Is Ill-prepared by the Institutions 
In his homf <onmunlty. In part, the failure of the existing Institutions 
In preparlfU', these yotitlis for entry Into college or Into the urban world 
of work is a commiinlcat Ion 'breakdown based on a language barrier. 
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It api>o.\rH th:)^' tlio concept ot 'MlHatlvnntaBeiI'\aH ciirrontly de* 
flnoJ, Is rthnpllsttc when appllfil to SpanlHh-Hurnamc youtliR who grow up 
In rural areas, "lUsadvantantul" for this Rroup Ib as much related to 
iHolat lv>!i and 'to lan«iia^;o difficulties as It Is to low Income, Guide- 
llncH tor selection of participants In DOL-HponHored programs for Chi- 
cano rural youths and possibly for Spanlsh-surname participants In other 
rural mc^npower programs which are aimed at the "disadvantaged" should be 
flexible enouj;h to adapt the definition of "disadvantaged" to fit the 
social, economic « and geographU: circumstances in the area being served* 

Problems associated with the mass outmigration of youths from the 
rural counties in the Southwest affect all kinds of young people — 
Spanish-surname and Anglo: poor and rich; college-bound and school drop- 
outs. The results of this study suggest , howeveri that the problems of 
outmigration are particularly severe for youths from low-income familte8« 
youths who have dropped out of school , and youths from the most isolated 
rural counties. Low family Income iS| therefore ^ one of the more useful 
indicators of the need for assistance through a program for rural youth) 
but varloas Indices of isolatloni both physical and soclali of language 
dlf f i cult leS| and of poor educational achievement are equally good indl* 
cators of the need for assistance from a youth program* 



The large ntjmber of school dropouts among Spanish-surname youths 
In r\iral areas may well bo the most Important problem to be dealt with 
by any pro^^ran designed to meet the needs of rural Spanish-surname youths* 
Tho n«H»d for an out-of-s( hool program or a tralnlng-ln-lndustry program 
is ohvfniis, Kqually obvious is the need to supplement the services being 
offer* 'I by the educational institutions in these rural communities in a 
mantior th.jt will prevent thh; high percrntnge of dropouts from occurring, 
Ttip ros ilt ; of the prf^sctit ffsearrh do not provide mny Insights as to 
how thr* r in bou be don^s Thn re^uiUs do suggest, howeveri that the drop- 
nut probbm (uulfj prob.ibly be alleviated tlirough a program that Incorporates 



The Objectiv es of t he P rogram 
• f or TpVnTsTi^^^rn ame Rur a] Voulh 
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lncv)mc suppli»n;tMUs throu^.h part-tlmo work oxporioncc, ocrup.u lonal famil- 
iar t/t.it i anJ ^^^^M|p. It i.MM L c(Mtnst» 1 Itu', in thoso schools that do not offer 
these .scrvlnv;, aiitl an emphasis on making cout u ts possible between the 
youths and Span I :;h-!jpeak in^, nihil ts who are associated In some way In the 
miniis 01 these vouihs with the existing school system. This HURgests 
that tht'- pr\v»;rarT; for Span I :;h-surname rural youths should be working close- 
ly with the school system. In those achools that do not have Rpanlsh- 
Hp:»aking staff, the rural youth prov\ram should supplement the offertngfl 
of the school throu^^h progran-suppor ted- Spanlsh-speaklng counselors and 
Spanisii- pe iklng teachers of special courses designed to fill relevant 
gaps In Che existing curriculum — courses In urban living or In skills 
trainin,;, tor example. 

There Is no real reason that the assumption has to be m:ide that 
part-tlr.e jobs arx- beneficial, In themselves, in order to justify a part- 
time work experience component as part of the rural youth program* The 
part-tlrr.e job can be used as a vehicle for introducing job fatniliarlzation, 
vocational counseling, urban faml liar Uat Ion, and other activities that are 
relevant either to occupational adjustment or adjustment to urban living* 
Very Importantly, work experience may be the only way that is acceptable 
to rtiral leaders to provide Income supplements to these young people* 

■Pjl€?.Pa/ft1on f or Ur ban Living 

Onf^ of the problems most obviously neglected by past programs for 
rtiral yoath Is the need to prepare rural youth for urban living* Thp 
mi^».rition pattern Itself and the adjustment problems that arc associated 
with it a majnr problem for most 'Spanish-surname youthn who grow up 
In rural arris. 

This I 4 not to siij;r.^^it that i pror.ram designed for Chlrano rural 
yntirh ^!i..MM (•.)!nmit lt.s»'lf to enco iraj?In/, these youths to ml^^rate to the 
r\tv. nn the fithr'r fund, any prof^nm ^or Span 1 sh-stirname rural yotith 
canfi.'t ij».M''r»' t\u* nv^Twhr Imlnr, ♦•vI<h*n'M» tfiat most of lis participants 
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will oventlially movo to the city and thati of those who mvc to a city, 
a larKf proportion will not adjust wolh They need Bomc form of prepar- 
ation for their rural-to-urban transition. There Ih little evidence that 
the existing rural InstUutlons, such as the schools, churches and other 
traditional struL'tures, are adequately performing this function. 



The findings of this study show that the needs of Spanlsh-sumatiii 
rural youths overlap those of rural youths In other sections of the coun- 
try. The problems posed by leaving their rural home communities and mov- 
ing to the city places all rural youths, particularly those from the tiore 



Isolated rural counties, at a disadvantage In the job market. 

To the extent that these rural youths have rural-to-urban migra«* 
tlon problems In common with rural youths from the North Central fitat«S| 
the program that was developed for rural youths In the North Central 
states^'' Is appropriate for Spanish-surname rural youths. However, thia 
program should be modified to place more emphasis on the work axperlenea 
component, the out-of-school program, and specific skill training* AliO| 
the rural youth program for Spanish-surname youths should have a strong 
emphasis on blllnguallsm, particularly In those program componenta that 
are provided through the local school system* 



Mlh*^, r;. M., ••Ciildcl tncH for an Kxpcrlmental Rural Youth Program for 
tho North (U^ntral Statos**, prepared for the Manpower Administrat Ion, 
U. Drpartmont of I.abor (19 71). 



Recommendations 
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APPENDIX A 
LIST OF HYPOTHESES TESTED 



Oils 
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APCLiNUlX A 



LIST OF iiYro THi: s:s T^$Tt:u 

1. Most rural youth of SiMnirih-aurnamo move away from their home 
county within three year.s after hiyU scliool graduation. 

2. Ot the rur.il youth of Spanish-surname who move away from their 
honv county, the majority move to large metropolitan areas. 

3. More Spanlsl'.-surname youth than comparable non-Spanish-surname 
youth report feelings of d^'<crlminatlon, and difficulty In 
flndin- a Job because of discrimination. 

4. Rural youth.s are not able to find suitable employment In their 
hoine coranunity and have to migrate to urban areas to get a job. 

5. The proportion of rural youths Uio leave the rural community Is 
related to the age structure of the community: the older the 
average age, the larger the percentage of outralgrant rural youths. 

6. Tlie opportunity for high-school-age rural youths to obtain part- 
time noniarn work- is inversely proportional to the distance from 
a metri'politan center. 

7. Thf opportunity for part-time nonfarm employment Is directly 
related to the size of the town in which the rural youth lives. 

8. The proportion of rural youths who have had part-time nonfarm 
work fxpc-rienco is inversely related to the average age of the 
population in the county. 

9. Proportionately more Anglo than Spanish-surname youths have had 
part-tir:o nonfann J.obs during high school. 

Ruril children from low-income families have had less opportunity 
for parL-time nonf.irm employment than those from higher-income 
famil iv-i . 



10. 



11 



Sp.ini ..-i- ^"u.. rural youth from relatively poor famllJos are more 
Uk.-lv t.; hi- poor thi'msu'lvc's (unptr.ployed or in low-income Jobs) 
th.'ri ir- sinilar youth from famillos that arc relatively better off. 

12. Tiicr.' I a ,i stronger r^ Lit tonsh ip among Spanish-surname youth than 
ano!i4 .'.r;,'.ln youth bftwocn family Income and completing high school. 
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13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 



There Is a stronger relationship among Spanlah-surnamc 
youth Chan among Anglo youth between family income and 
post-secondary education. 

Among rural youths who do not attend collegei the 
tendency to migrate to urban areas Is inversely related 
to family Income. 

Spanish-surname rural youth are employed in lower-paying 
Jobs than Anglo rural youth. 

Chlcano youths from rural areas are employed in lower- 
paying Jobs than Chlcano youths from small cities. 

Rural youths who migrate to the city are employed in 
higher-paying Jobs than those who remain in the rural 
area. 

Outmigration among rural youth occurs with equal frequency 
in counties with comparatively high and with comparatively 
low entry-level wage rates* 

Most rural outmlgrants migrate to urbani rather than to 
rural I areas. 

Standard IQ measures yield a lower average score for 
Spanish-surname youths than for Anglo youths* 

In schools where standard IQ measures are usedi Spanish- 
surname youths rank lower in their class than in schools 
where such measures are not used« 

Spanish-surname youth whc attend schools where the Spanish 
language and Chlcano culture are suppressed do not make as 
good an occupational and social adfflustment as aifflilar youth 
who attend schools which encourage Spanish language and 
Chlcano culture. 

Those Spanish-surname rural youth who are enrolled in bilin- 
gual education programs make a better occupational and social 
adjustment than those who are not enrolled in such programs* 

There is a positive relationship between a rural Spanish- 
surname youth *8 occupational adjustment and the expenditure 
per pupil in his high school* 

There is a negative relationship between a rural Spanish- 
surname youth *s occupational adjustment and the student- 
teacher ratio in hi.s high school. 
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26, Rural Spanish-surname youth who attenJ schools with a 
relatively lilgh pn^portion of SpanLsh-surname teachers 
will make a better occupational and social adjiustment 
than those wlu) at tend schools with a relatively low 
proportion of Spanish-surname teachers^ 

27, Tht^re Is a positive relationship between the degree of 
training of teachers in a school and the occupational 
adjustment of Spanish-surname youth who attended that 
school • 

28, There a positive relationship between the amount of 
teaching experience of teachers in a school and the 
occupational adjustment of Spanish-surname youth who 
attended that school • 

29 • For those Spanish-surname rural youth wlio migrate to a 
city, there is a positive relationship between their 
occupational and social adjustment and the degree to 
which their teachers have experienced city living. 

30. Spanish-surname rural youth who attended a school where a 
relatively hi^h proportion of teachers were certified make 
a better occupational and social adjustment than those who 
attend schools where that proportion is relatively low. 

31. Spanish -surnaire rural youth who attend schools \^ere a 
relatlvi'ly high proportion of teachers speak Spanish 
make a better occupational and social adjustment than 
those who attend schools where that proportion Is rela- 
tively low, 

32. Rural Spanish-surname youth who attended a school where 
Chicano history and culture were taught make a better occu- 
pational and social adjustment than those who attended a 
school where Chicano history and culture were not taught. 

33. For rural Spanisli-surname youth vho do not go on to college^ 
the presence or absence of a trained counselor In their 
sciiool Is not related to occupational adjustment. 

34. Rural I^Jpanlsh-siirname youth who graduate! from a school 
having no trained counselor are less apt to go on to 
culU s2;o than those who graduate from schools having such 
counselors, 

35 « Rural /pan i sli-stirnami^ youth who attend a high school 
havinr. nn tralntnl cotin^elor are no less apt to drop 
out of scIiomI tlian Lho^;e who attend a high school having 
such I c'o'inselor. 
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36» There Is a positive relationship between the occupational 
adjuatmeut of Spanish-rfuruame rural youth from a particu- 
lar school and the degree to which that school provided 
occupational Information to its studentij, 

37 • More Spanish-surname than Anglo rural youth drop out during 
high school. 

38« Spanish-surname rural youth who drop out of school are more 
likely to leave their home communities than those who do 
not drop out. 

39, Spanish-surname rural youth who drop out of school make a 
poorer occupational adjustment than those who do not drop 
out* 

40 « The extent of the outmlgration of noncollege«bouiid youth 
from a rural county is related to median family income In 
that county. 

41. There is no difference betwee.i the outmlgration rates of 
farm and nonfarm Spanish-surname youth from the same rural 
counties. 

42. The tendency for rural youth to migrate from a rural conmun 
ity is proportional to the lack of essential facilities 
hospitals I medical doctorsi dentists » opticiansi and pharma 
cists — in the community* 

43. The outmlgration rate among rural youth is inversely pro- 
portional to the availability of recreational facilities — 
movie theaters i bowling alleys^ swlnning pools » adequate 
television reception^ supper clubs » and golf courses ~ in 
a cotnnunity. 

44. Among rural Spanish-surname high school graduates who do 
not attend coll* gei the tendency to migrate to urban areas 
is positively related to high school grades « 

45. Rural migrants to large cities do not differ digniflcantly 
from the same age and ethnic group of urban migrants to 
large cities in level of education* 

46. Youths from rural areas who migrate to large metropolitan 
areas have greater adjustment problems than youths from 
small citirs who migrate to large urban areas« 

47. More rural-to-urban than urban-to-urban migrant youth 
continue to rely heavily on their home community for 
social adjustment . 
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48. Moro rur.iNto-urban tliaa urbau^-to-urhan mli;raiit youths 
expcrioace diuLculty in makluy friciuls in the city. 

49. More riir.il-to- urban than urban-to-urban mljTant youth 
roport a Jc»sire to return to thflr hor.ie communities, 

50 1 Spani.sli-surnaikHl rural-to-urban mii;rants who have worked 
a - nii;rant a>;r liultural laborers make a better social 
aUjustr.fnt to i-lty life than similar youth who have nut 
worked as migrant laborers. 

31* SpanLsii-surnarr.c rural males are more apt than are rural 

Spanlsh-surna::ie girls to return to their home towns after 
a period of trying to make a living in the city. 

32. The de^^ree to which rural youths experience social ad- 

jastnient probleir^s when they move to the city will be 

dlr.'ctly related to the relative isolation of the com- 
munities fron which they come. 

53. The sovial adjustment of an individual Is directly related 
to the extent of his participation in extracurricular 
activities at school. 

54. Social adjustment problems among rural youths who move 
to the city are li>ss severe for those who have had some 
previous experience in living in the city. 

55. Social aJjustront problems among rural youths who move to 
the city are less severe for those who have visited several 
major cities where they have spent one or more days. 

56. Social adjustnent problems among rural youths who move to 
the city are less severe for those who have participated 

In scI\ool activities that Included regularly scheduled trips 
to a city. 

57. Social aJjustrrent problems among rural youths who move to 
tfw* city are les 4 severe for those who regularly visited 
a city to do the far.lly shopping. 

38. Social a ijii.>t::K r;t p rob lens anong rural youths who move to 
tlu^ ci!:y aro less severe for tliost* who lived in a county 
having a^jeqMat^ pi'h'ic transportation connecting the county 
wi th urban centers . 

5'). Rural y.»utns from poor families participate less frequently 
than oth. r rural youlfis in extracurricular actlvitle). 

hO* More riliicann than An^-Jo rural-to-urban migrant youth report 
lnter|n r ;MtKil preblens in roiinectlon wltfi occtipat lona I ad- 

j USr r;;enL . 
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APPENDIX B 



m OCCU P ATIONAL A DJUSIMCNT SCORE 

The todt.s of st»vi«ral hypotht'Hx»ti make use of an employment score 
for each subject for the three years between June 1968 and June 1971. 
Thla measure was uritil with only the noncollege youths, since any measure 
of empio>:r.t'ut adjustment for college students is neither meaningful nor 
relevant to ihc pvirposes of the present study. 

A co:rpleto er.ploynient hiator>' was obtained for each youth for 
the period between June 1968 and June 19 71 (including periods of un- 
employment) . Each respondent also indicated the highest skill level 
job he had ever held. This work history was scored, by a system de- 
veloped in an earlier study*, to obtain an employment score — called 
the "Occupational Adjustment Score". Tais scoring system takes into 
account quality an well as quantity of employment, and automatically 
prorates the scores for those periods of tin\e in which the subject was 
unemployed but not looking for work. Every noncollege subject was 
assigned an occupational adjustment score, using this scoring system. 

Those noncollege subjects who were not employed at any time be- 
tween June 1968 and June 19 71 and_ w ho had not looked for work at any 
time during this period were set aside as nonpartlcipants in the labor 
force, nieir Occupational Adjustment Scores do not enter into any of 
the tabU-s in this report. 



Miles, fl., "rrelininary Pfiase: Effects of Vocational Training and 
Other F.icLurs on i:np 1 oynw-nt Experience", prepared for the Office of 
Manpowe r, Autrnit ion and Training; U. S. Department of Labor (1966). 
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Scoring Syutom Uyed to Race the Employment 
History ot Each Individual in the Sample 
(Scores Range From 0 to 180} 



3 -year employment score ; 

- f uJ '.,y employed at highest skill level 

- fully employed in seasonal occupation 
a: highest skill level and did not 
seek other employment in off season 

- part-time at highest skill level and 
did not desire full-time employment 

- unemployed and did not desire employment 

- fully employed but not at highest skill 
level 

- fully employed in seasonal occupation 

at less than highest skill level and did 
not seek other employment in off season 

- part-time at highest skill level but 
desired full-time 

- part-time at less than highest skill 

level; did not desire full-time 

- part-time at less than highest skill 
level and desired ful^-time 

- unemployed; desired employment 



No. of 
Months 



X 5 - 

X 4 - 

X 4 - 

X 4 *■ 

X 3 - 

X 2 • 

X 2 <■ 

X 2 ■ 

X 1 - 

X 0 *■ 



Scoro 



Total 



36 months 



GRAND TOTAL 
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HIGH SCHOOL FORM (W280-2) 



nil cort MM*"** 



IMPORTANT OIRELTIONS 

1 US»' l>liU> li'Jil (ii'iicil only 

2 Mjki- n.'»r,v tilJi'k niatk^ th.it 
Ml thi' (• ii.ii.' i:iiiti|ilt>tt>lv 

votj vvjiu to chdiige 
4 Mak»» nu stidy mjiks on tins 



E«aniple* oi IMPROPE R mork* 

^OO 090 000 

E«amplt4 of PROPER mark* 

•00 0#0 00# 



I. Was high achool accredited In 1967-68? 

O y«« 

O y«« - probatlonal or provisional 
O no 

Q no answer 
4. Number of pupils - 10 to 12: 
O ^=60 O >199 

O 60-99 O no answer 

O 100-199 

4/6. Number of high school students/high 
school teacher: 
O <25 O >30 

O 25-30 Q no answer 

12. Expenditure per pupil: 



O ^$400 
O $400-$499 
0 $500-5699 



O no answer 



13. Curricula: A. EngUsh- 



C' 
0 
0 

o 
o 
o 



0 

1 
2 

0 
1 
2 



O 
O 1 
0 



c 
c 
o 



0 

I 

2 



0 

O 1 

o 



O 3 or more 
O nu answer 

B. Math (Algebra)- 

0 3 or more 
O no answer 

C. Math (Shop)- 

O 3 or more 
O no answer 

D. Social Studles- 

O 3 or more 
O no answer 

R. Home Economlc.i- 
O 3 or more 
O no annwpf 



- C-3 til C-5 - 



Curricula: 
0 0 
O 1 
0 2 

0 0 
O I 
0 2 

0 0 
O 1 
0 2 

O 0 
O 1 
0 2 

O 0 
O 1 
O 2 



P. Science- 

Q 3 or more 
O no answer 

C. Typlng- 

0 3 or more 
0 no answer 



H. Business Machines- 
more 
answer 



8 3 or 
no at 



I. Comnerclal- 

O 3 or more 
O no answer 

J. Spanlsh- 

Q 3 or more 
0 no answer 



K. Forelcn Lanf»uaRe 
(other than Snanlsh)- 



0 


0 




Q 3 or more 


0 


1 




Q no answer 


0 


2 


L. 


Muslc- 


0 


0 




Q 3 or more 


0 


1 




Q no answer 


0 


2 


M. 


Art- 


0 


0 




0 3 or more 


0 


1 




0 no answer 


0 


2 










N. Vocational Agrlc 


0 


0 




0 3 or more 


0 


1 




0 no answer 


0 


2 


0. 


Vocational Shop- 


o 


0 




0 3 or more 


0 


1 




0 no answer 


0 


2 


P. 


Industrial Arts 


o 


0 




0 3 or more 


0 


1 




0 no answer 


0 


2 


Q. 


Mexican-American 
hlstory- 


0 


0 




O 3 or more 


0 


1 




O no answer 


0 


2 







17. Did high school have bilingual classeR? 
O yen O no answer 

O no 



^1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i^jjj^ji i 1 1 1 1 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 
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18. Did high school prohibit speaklag ot 
Spanish? 

Oyed Ono anawar 

Ono 

19. Did high school luve oiwthe*job training 
or work study progr^unri ? 

Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 

20. Wer« occupational familiarization 
courses offered? 

Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 



21 



^7 



27 



School had ''Career Nl^ht '^'Vocation Day*' 

Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 

School sponsored field trips? 
Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 

School had job placement service. 
Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 

Number of extra-curricula activities 

offered by high school: 
0 none 0 ^9 

0 1-5 O no answer 

0 6-9 

School had specialists; 

a. Speech correction teacher 

O yes 0 no answer 

0 no 

b. Remedial reav-hlng teacher 

0 yes O no answer 

C no 

e. Guidance counselor 

0 yes O no answer 

0 no 

f. Social Worker 

O y^^* O no answer 

no 

g. Special educdtlon teacher 

0 yes 0 no answer 

0 no 

h. School psvcholonlst 

0 yes C no answer 

C no 

High sctiool iisp'l ^tnn(\wdL:t^Ki ;ichteve- 
ment te«its; 

0 yes 0 no nnqwer 

O no 



5. 



29, High school used Interest Inveucorlest 
O yea 
O no 

0 answer 
30 t High school used Intelligence tests) 

O y«i 

0 no 

0 no answer 



TEACHER FORM (W>28Q-^^ 



3, School counselor 
0 none replied 

C part-time counselor replied 
0 full-time counselor replied 
0 more than one part-time counselor 
replied 

0 more than one full-time counselor 

replied 
O no answer 
A. Average number of years taught i 

Ou O >io 

O 1-4 0 no answer 

Os-io 

St 

Proportion for whom this is the I— school 
taught in. 



O <3U 
O 31-39% 



O >39% 

O no answer 



6. Proportion with city living experiencot 

0 <34Z O >50X 

0 34-50% 0 no answer 

7. Proportion who have taught in a city 

O none 0 ^10% 

O 1-10% O no answer 

9. Proportion fuiiy ccrtlfledi 

O<100% 0"° answer 

O 100% 

lOB-a. Proportion with no degree! 
Qnone O^^O^ 
O 1-10% Ono answer 

-b. Proportion with Bachelor's degrees) 
0^1% 0^69% 
0 51-69% Ono answer 

-c. Proportion with Mastor's or specialist 
degrees) 

Onone C'49X 

0 1-29% Ono answer 
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030-49% 



mi con kVMiMU 



^d. Numbe r with doctor degreen: 
Onone Qno answer 

0 I or more 

Proportion with post-graduate work 

not leading to a degree: 

Onone O^^^^ 

0 1*10X Qno answer 

U* Proportion who took any Mexlcan/MexitMrv- 
American coursework In college: 
Ot^one 0^25% 
01*15% Qno answer 

0 A6-25% 

12. Proportion who a re Spanish: 

Qnone Q>30S 

O 1-10% Qno answer 

C 10-30% 

13. Proportion who speak Spanish: 

Cnone 0^25% 

0 1"*5% Qno answer 

06-25% 

UC-l. Proportion who teach entirely In 
English: 

0 <60% O>90X 
O 60-90% Qno answer 

2. Proportion who teach In both English 
and Spanish: 

O none O>10% 

C 1-10% Qno answer 

i^O. Proportion who teach any of' the 4 
topics: 

O none . O>40% 

C 1*25% Cno answer 

0 26-40% 

15a* Counselor was trained (If no counselor 
replied, Jiee n. 27e on the school form; 
If '^yen*\ count as a trained counselor.) 
^yes Ono counselor replied 

"'no Ono answer 

I5b. Number of students per coun53olor.q replyliij?. 
O <300 O counselor replied, 

C 300-450 O no answer 

O '450 
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INOiV li)l'Al. S^:||i^(il. BACK :Riil'NI) FORM (W280-2) 



8 

a.: 



ooopooopo 

(!)0(2)0(D®|(1)|(D(2) 
(5)(i)(D(D(D(i)(3)teii) 

®®®k!)®®®kD® 
®®®®®®(fi)®(g) 

®®®®®®®j0(i) 
®®®i®®®|®j(i)(j) 



iMfOHIANr DIMKTIONS 



I I. !> > Mil! 



0*0 ooo 



100 0#0 00# 



■\ KXTRA: 

"^l^e of hpiTii* town: 

O farm 0 I OOO-: 300 

O ISO O 'r;00 

I . . ■ ^'.irst* of s t i ! V : 

O colle^^f prop O ^^MU^ral 

O ^'o:nnier. l.il Q Industrial arts 

O vv'c.it i urta 1 shc)j>0 no answer 



O 0 

O I 

o ■) 

O 1 

0 : 



o • 
o • 



Ma^h (shop) 

O i :nore 
O MO answer 

C J ^^^^ nore 
O no answer 

O i note 
0 MO answer 

•ir. ; ; s Machines 
O i or tnort* 
0 MO answer 

. irrjn** r I a I 

0 Mm answer 

y.^r•\ .h 

Q < Mr nu^r<' 
O Mf) itisw»'r 

*/ • t • f ' V » a I a K . 

Q J or nn>r*' 

O Mf) ail^4W*T 



(Uirrleula: P, Vocational Kduc. 
O 0 O i or more 

0 1 O answer 

0 2 

Q. Industrial Arts 
0 0 Q i or more 

O 1- O "° answer 

0 2 

5. Field ot coursevork in Vocational 
education; 
O auto mechanics 
O drafting 

0 electricity-electronics 

0 graphic arts 

O machine shop 

O metal arts 

O welding 

O wood working 

O cosmetology-^halrdresslng 

O secretarial 

O distributive education 

O data processing 

O apparel arts 

O commercial arts 

O not In vocational educ, 

0 no answer 

Number of extra-curricular activities 
participated In: 



Onone 
01-3 

7 . Latest IQ score: 
0^69 
070-79 
080-89 
O90-109 
O110-U9 

I 
I 

IH. Student rank 
I O^pper 25% 

j 026-50% 
051-75^^ 



C>3 

Ono answer 



O120-129 
0>129 

Oclon't give IQ tests 
Ono answer 



Glower 25% 
Ono answer 



11. Mumber of days absent: 

On one 0^^^ 
01-5 Ono answer 

06-10 



I •;•!•! •DKNT oUKSTroNNAIRK (W-280-2) 




1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 



cv>. . 

r in.' h. t u'-i 
( r-ir 1 1 ir<.' i ii ?t f m IT : ».r : , 
'3 f.' 'wn t if r ^ ). "i; ) ) 

Q •»^^v.' rM: k-jc ifist il !.it l.>ii 

O UlSWiT 

.an ii.»f jt^ivfn in l\i)r'!o: 



vj .p III 1 -ii 

O I i:; i sh 

O "tii.T 
O II. > j:i.sw r 
:.i •••••1 i;: I^.v : veflr; 

lOi- ,11(10 0'^>'' ^^""i*^- 



is ltd n of V >l lav: 



O • It V ovor 101) J M/' 



C Ir. i-- 

O 1^ 

O 07V r f . 



M':r.it l.in.i 1 U»vi» 1 : 
O !2 

\ -ions ; 

O^'' l:T.^'>rf lilt no .insw»»r 

. 'i'? *" r IP -^;ior t if [v)n - 

C/ i * •r'' \nr O iM^f i ! r'>r)nnf / 

On«)^ I*.iP'>rf inf fjo m-'.vr 

" ' I ; W" r*^ S'lr i ru' - 

G J 'n>«-«r • ri f O nM^ .i Ir-Mt-^onf./ 

Q'l jf ( -M'-ir^ inf Mi) insvr 

' i • w V*» f "I h.l r 1 . 
^ji -If .r' \ O I !r V 



OniU Impurtiint 
O not a ilropotit 

no .inswi»r 
l\ WaiUiul to v^oi a 
Olniportiiiu 
Onot Import iiU 
O ni)t a ilropi>ut/ 

wo answi*r 
ti, (lot marrlfvl - 
O^^H^^^rtiUit 
Onot Important 
O not a ilropout/ 

no answer 
11 • ClassmatoH picked on me- 
Olmportant 
Onot Important 
O not a dropout/ 

no answer 

I, Teachers didn^t like me - 

Q important Qi^ot a dropout/ 

Q not Important no answer 
Other - 

Q yes O'^^*^ ^ dropout/ 

Q no no answer 

sfc page 4' 

12, Someone said S should go to college! 

Ono 

Oyes, parents 

Cyes, teacher /counselor 

Oyes, other 

Ono answer/dropout 

13, Worked while in high school: 

Oyea Ono 
Odropout/no rn swe r 

A, Worked on a ranch or farm 
QyoB Qno 
Qdldn^t work/no answer /dropout 

- Sept, l%4 to Aug 1965 

Qdi^l not work on farm 
O worked 1 mo, or less 
O worked 2- J months 
Qworkeil more than 3 months 
0<lldn*t work/can't tell /no answer/ * 
dropout 



•:npf. , 1%^) to Aiu; 1%6 
O dlfl not Work on farm 
Qwork^vl 1 !TU), or lt»sM 
O work Off ^- J moot Hm 
C> worked mor«' t lian \ month.^ 
Q•ll(l^*^ work/'an^t toll /no answor/ 
d ropoiif 



n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



'■\ 'It: 



tarn w:^rk 



n 



(3)@ 

oo 

CD® 
®® 
<!)® 
®® 

®® 



'•■^rkpl I:-. I • -v; '•;:ilt;r 'lOflO p.-p.); 

C ves On.) 

0 -iiJu't. w^rn'M' ■■triswf r/vl rwp 'ut: 

^ ! ! i •i )t w - rif i r'. t I'^i 
Qw rked 1 si r ;s 
: '; w .rk«f J J - I rionr :•, s 
■ rked -"I — * ';a'- '• 
0!;i-''«- wr-.ric .ii- ' r t:el!/n... .>:iswt'r/ 



5; 



Ov ! 



• .• 1 ! 



•n'l.t . 14b 7 to Alls' . U)hH 
QJlil not work In town 
C worked I mo or h'ss 
O worked 2-1 mos. 
O worked more than j mos. 
OJl'in't: work/t an 't tell/iu< answi-r/ 
dropout 



lotal number months of towii wi-rk: 



®® 
00 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 
00 
0® 
0® 



C. Worked In a city (over 5000 pop,); 

Oyes, 1 year 

Oyes» 2 years 

Oyes, 3 years 

Oyes, all 4 years 

O didn't work/no answer/dropout 



Total no, months of city work: 



0® 

OO 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 

00 
0® 



Worked as a farm laborer: 
O yes O no answer 

Ono 



A. Average no. weeks worked/vr. before 
June 1968: 



0® 
OO 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 

OO 
0® 



1 1 1 1 1 1 \vPh 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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B. Aver-^ge no. wfoks worktnl/vr. .ittt»r 
Mav 1968: 



<D(D 
®0 
(!)(!) 



C. Had tu migrate before Aune 1968 to work: 
Q yea q didn't work 

Q no tu) answtT 

I). Had to migrate after May 1968 to work: 
Q yes Q didn't work 

0 "° O 



no answer 



)no answer 



15. Took part in progranw: MDTA- 
O ves Ono answer 
O no 

Took part in programs: vlob Corps- 
O yes Ono answer 

O no 

Took part in programs: NYC- 

O yes O 

O no 
A. Why not? 

O didn't know about them 

O income too high 

O not offered 

O didn't want to be in program for poor 
people 

O didn't like people who ran It 
0 other 

O took part /no answer 

16. Family Income: 
Oless than $2,000 
O$2,000-$2,999 
O$3,000-$4,999 
O$'55,000-$7,499 
OS7,500-$9,999 

0 $10, 000-$ I 'j, 000 

Cover STj.OOO 
Ono answer 



10 ^-onf Iniied) . 

-Mf-.'ht 'Mve Ht.ived l^i sclio"! If kIvmh extr.ij 
ni<itif'7: n 
Q VPS Q nut ;l dropoMt /no 



Ui - 1 7 . Ini'omf/f.iiiil 1 V 
d4>llar): 



iiu'iiiljer (lo neari'st 



@®(2)(2) 
0O00 

(3)@®® 

®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®® 

000® 
®®®® 
®®®® 



Pure ha 8 inn Power Index: 
Onot eiuMinh money for essentials 
O enough money for essentials 
Oenough money for extras 
Oenough money for vacations, etc, 
Ono answer 



19-20. Work History 
A. Grand total: 



0®® 

00® 
®®® 
00® 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 



Oover 159 
Ono answer 

job: 

Ocan't tell 



B. Category: 

O0-99 
O 100-139 
OUO-159 

C. Has ever had a 

Oyes 
Ono 

D. Salary category (entrv-level wage): 

Ounder $1.00/hr. 
O$l.00-$1.50/hr. 
O!5l.5l-$2.0n/hr. 
Oover $2.00/hr. 
O never hml a job 
Ono anHWt r 
K. Kntry lob* 

a. Familiar to rural y<MJth- 
O ves Orni't tell 

0 no OtT'ver worked/ • 

no answer 



O "'^ 



V o;,8a 
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b. Blue cr white Cv)Uar- 

O^lue Q Owiu't toll 

Q white Q never worked /no auswer 
0 • Sale3 Job- 

Qyes Q can't tell 

0^^ O never worked/no answer 
d. Skilled trade- 

Qyes, can't tell 

Qno Q never workeil/no answer 
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How found first rull-time job? 
O never had a full-time |ob 
0 relatives/friends 
Q high school 
Q newspaper ads 
Q private employrnent agency 
Op^hltc employment agency 
O other 
0 no answer 

Why S has had a hard time finding work: 

A, No jobs- 

O yea 
Q no 

0 haven't had hard time 
O never had a job/ 
no answer 

B, No vocational trainlng- 
Q yes 

0 no 

0 haven't had a hard time 
O never had a job/ 
no answer 

C, Can't pass employment tests- 
Q yes 

0 no 

Q haven't had biard time 
Q never had a job/ 
no answer 
0, No high school diploma- 

O 

O no 

Q haven't had hard time 
Q never h^id a job/ 
no answer 
F. , Mo work experlenf:e- 
O yes 
O no 

0 haven't had hard t lm€» 
Q never had a Job/ 
no answe r 
F. Racial discrimination- 

o y«« 

0 no 

Q haven ' t ha d ha r d 1 1 m^? 
Q never had a job,' 
no answer 



il. Other 

O 

O haven't had hard time 
Q ni!ver had a Job/ 
no answer 

\, Anglos & Chlcanos have a chance to gee 
good jobs? 

Ono Anglo better 

Qno Chicano better 

Qno no answer 

Qnever had a job/no answer 



24, Present Job is the kind S wants: 
Qno 

Qno job now/never worked 
Qno answer 

23. S gets along with people he/she works 
with: 
Qno 

Qsome of the time 

Qmost of the time 

Qall of the time 

Qdon*t have a Job /never worked 

26 « S likes people he/she works with: 
Qall of them 
Qmost of them 
Qa few of them 
Qnone of them 
Qno Job now/never worked 
Qno answer 

27, Where has lived since June 1968: 
A. Migration status: 

Qstayed in home town 
Qmoved to (another) rural area 
Qmoved to small city (5000-24|999) 
Qmoved to medium city (25|000- 
100,000) 

Qmoved to large city (over 100,000) 
Qno answer 
R. Migration pattern of those who moved 
to a city: 
Qstayed in a city 
Qreturned to homefo^n ^ural area) 
Qreturned to different rural area 
Qdid not move to a city 
Qno answer 
(I. Regional moves: 

Qmoved out of Southwest 
Qdid not move out of SW 
Qmr^ved out of SW & returned to SW 
Qcsn't tell/no answer 



1 
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28. Mov«d to a city because: 

At No Job« In home town- 

Qimportant Q JlJn't move to a city 
Qnot Important /no answer 

B« W«nttd more education- 

Qlmportent q JlJn't move t>> i oltv 
Qnot Important answer 

C, Nothing to do for enter talnment- 
0 Important Q dlJn't move to A i * v/ 
0 not Important tio answer 
D« Family move a* 

S Important 
not Important 
Got married - 
0 Important 
0 not Important 



O d Idn ' t move to a 
no answer 
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f vlldn't move to a c 
no answer 
Could earn more monev in a clty- 
0 ItHportant Q didn't move to a citv/ 

0 not Imoortant no answer 

G, Could find a better In a clty- 

O Important Q didn't move to a cltv/ 

O not important no answer 

H, Oth«r- 
0 

O no 



didn't move to a cltv/ 
no answer 



r. Don't like llvluR In a oltv- 

Q important O didn't move to a olty 

Q not important no .inawer ^ 

O stayed In a cltv 
Wanted to be nearer to tamlly- 

Q Important Q didn't move to a clt> 

Q not Important no answer 

Q stayed In a clt v 
h. Other- 

O yes 0 didn't move to a city/ 

Q no no answer 

Q stayed In a c Ity 

B. If stayed In city - visits home 
town often: 

Oyes 

Ono 

O returned to home town 'rural) 
Odldn't move to a city/ 
no answer 

C. If stayed In city - would return to 
home if Job available: 

Owould return to home town 
Owould stay In city 
O have returned to home town/rural 
C didn't move to a city/ 
no answer 



29. Moved to city where friends/relatives lived: 
Oyti 0 didn't move to a city/ 

O no no answer 



32. Went to trade/vocational school: 
Oyes Ono answer 

Ono 



30. S me able to make new friends easily In a city: 
0 O didn't move to a city/ 

0 no no answer 



33. Entered an apprenticeship program: 



31. If returned to home town: 
A. Why? 

a* Paally wanted S to come home- 
0 Important O didn't move to a city 

O not Important no answer 

O itayed in a rlty 34, 
b, Prices ar^^ too hf^.h In a city- L _ 

O important O didn't move to a cltyy 

O not important no answer 

O stayed in a city 35^ 

C. Couldn't find a lob In a city- | 

Q Important O didn't move to a city/ 

O not important no answer 

O atayed in a city 
d. Racial discrimination- 

0 important O didn't movo to a ^ity/ 

not Important no an.T4/pr 

stayed in a city 
Family needed s ;tt home- 

Important O didn't movf» to a city/ 

not Important no answer 

itiytd In a city 



Oyes 
Ono 



^no answer 



Went to college: 
Oyes 



^no 



J 
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If didn't go to colleRCi why not?: 
Onot enough money 
Odidn't want to 
Onot h»s. graduate 
Oh.s. grades too low 
Odidn't pans entrance exams 
Oother 

0 did yn to « ol 1 vi\v 
Ono answer 
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SAMPLING FRAME .^ND RESPONSE RATE 

In generating the sample of rural youtha, the first stop wa» to 
select a stratified random sample of the counties having large Spanish- 
surname population; we used a sampling roethcd described by Kish.* All 
rural counties in California, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
that have ten percent or more Spaniah-aurnaroe population were first 
listed and then stratified on the baais of: percent Spanish-surname 
population in 1960; percent of Mexican-American population in 1960; 
and population density. Fourteen counties were then selected randomly 
within strata, in such a manner that they are a representative cross 
section (with respect to these three measures) of all the rural counties 
Included in the original liat. In addition, 3 small cities of betwvaan 
10,000 and 25,000 population were selected (on the basis of percent of 
Spanish-surname population and distance of 60 miles or less from a city 
of 100,000 or more population) as controls. 

The counties selected were: 

- Gila, Arizona 

- Graham, Arizona 

- Conejos, Colorado 

- Crowley, Colorado 

- Lake, Colorado 

- Mora, New Mexico 

- Sierra, New Mexico 

- Castro, Texas 

- Gonzales, Texas 

- Jeff Davis, Texas 

- Jim Hogg, Texas 

- Medina, Texas 

- Starr, Texas 

- Upton, Texas 

The small cities were: 

- Merced, California 

- Madera, California 

- LameHO, Toxus 

- Bay City, Texas 
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Kish, U'fllln, .^urvt'y S;tm p Un ^;. Jol'i. Wiley and Sons, New York, 1965 
(pp 491 - 493). 
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Lints were gcueratuU all 1963*64 8th ^raderB In each of the 
aamplud counties. lndl;.onous field tftaff removed from these llatB the 
names of all youths known to be dead» institutionalized or In the armed 
forces. Current addresses were then obtained for almost all names re- 
maining on the list. Questionnaires were mailed to all youths for whom 
current addresses were available* Table A presents the numbers of ques- 
tionnaires thai were mailed» returned as undellvcrable» and returned 
comp leted. 



Table A 
Response to Questionnaires . 





Column A 


Colunn B 


Column C 


Column D 


ColuRin E 




Questionnaires 
Mailed 


Questionnaires 
Returned As 
Un deliverable 


Net 1 Completed 
Questionnaires Quastionnalres 
Delivered { Returned 


Rate or 
Respoaee 

(Col.D ^ Cel.C) 


Rural 


1 

124 3 


181 


1062 


499 


47X 


Small 
City 


456 


89 


367 


150 


41X 


Totals 


1699 


270 


1 

1429 


649 


45X 



Of the completed questionnaires that were returned, 41 of the 
rural and 26 of the small city questionnaires were not included in the 
analysis. These 67 questionnaires were not used because they contained 
obvious crrorn or serious omissions in response. The final aanplei 
then, consists of 582 youths, as shown In Table B. 
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Some liuoniution was available from school records on nonrcBpondonts. 
Table B-i prt\sontti thu available data on IQ for responUonta and nonreapon- 
denta. There Is some slight dlffurencu between the two groupa — generally 
reapunsv was better among the youths with higher IQ's. This finding la In 
line with similar findings In previous rural youth studies.* 

Table B-1 

IQ MeasuiuH of Respondents and Nonrespondents 



IQ 


Respondents 


1 Nonrespondents 


Totals 


<90 


82 


35% 


187 


37% 


269 


90 - 109 


93 


39% 


232 


45% 


325 


110 - 119 


A4 


19% 


72 


14% 


111 


>119 


19 


8% 


21 


4% 


40 


Totals 


238 


512 


750 




- 


8.30; df - 3; 


p • <.05 







Macek, Albert J., and Guy H. Miles, "IQ Scores and Mailed Qucstionnairt 

Responap," Journal of Applied Psychology , (in print). 
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